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Art. 1. Saconxtala; or, The Fatal Ring: an Indian Drama. By 
Calidas. Tranflated from the original Sanfcrit and Pracric. 
4to. pp.98. 78. 6d, Boards. Edwards. 1790. 


HIs tranflation is faid to come from the pen of Sir William 
Jones ; and if we poflefled no other evidence than what is 
afforded by the preface, that alone would be fufficient to juttify 
the affertion. ‘The circumftances, by which he was induced 
to undertake the tranflation, are thus related : 


‘ In one of the letters which bear the title of ep1ryinc, though 
moft of them {warm with ridiculous errours, and all muft be con- 
fulted with extreme diffidence, I met, fome years ago, with the 
following paffage: ‘* In the north of India there are many books, 
called Natac, which, as the Brahmens affert, contain a large por- 
tion of “ancient hiftory without any mixture of fable;” and having 
an eager defire to know the real ftate of this empire before the con- 
queft of it by the Savages of the North, I was very folicitous, on 
my arrival in Bengal, to procure accefs to thofe books, either by 
the help of tranflations, if they had been tranflated, or by learning 
the language in which they were originally compofed, and which I 
had yet a ftronger inducement to learn from its connection with the 
adminiftration of juftice to the Hindus; but when I was able to 
converfe with the Brahmens, they afflured me that the Natacs were 
not hiftories, and abounded with fables; that they were extremely 
popular works, and confifted of converfations in profe and verfe, 
held before ancient Rajas in their public affemblies, on an infinite 
variety of fubjects, and in various diale&ts of India: this definition 
gave me no very diftinét idea; but I concluded they were dialogues 
on moral or literary topicks; whilft other Europeans, whom I con- 
fulted, had underftood from the natives that they were difcourfes on 
dancing, mufick,or poetry. At length a very fenfible Brahmen, named 
Radhacant, who had !ong been attentive to Englith manners, re- 
moved all my doubts, and gave me no !efs delight than farprife, by 
telling me that our nation had compofitions of the fame fort, which 
were publickly reprefented at Caicutta in the cold feafon, and bore 
the name, as he had been informed, of plays, Refolving at my 
leifure to read the beit of them, 1 afked which of their Natacs was 
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moft univerfally efteemed; and he anfwered without hefitation, Sa. 
contala, fupporting his opinion, as ufual among the Pandits, by a 
couplet to this effet: ‘“* The ring of Sacontala, in which the 
fourth aét, and four ftanzas of that act, are eminently brilliant, dif- 
plays all the rich exuberance of Calidafa’s genius.” I foon pro- 
cured a correét copy of it; and, affifted by my teacher Ramaléchan, 
began with tranflating it verbally into Latin, which bears fo great 
a refemblance to Sanfcrit, that it is more convenient than any 
modern language for a fcrapulous interlineary verfion: I then 
turned it word for word into Englith, and afterwards, without add- 
ing or fupprefling any material fentence, difengaged it from the 
ftiffnefs of a foreign idiom, and prepared the faithful tranflation of 
the Indian drama, which I now prefent to the publick as a mof 
pleafing and authentick piéture of old Hindu manners, and one of the 
greateft curiofities that the literature of Afia has yet brought to light.’ 


- We afterward receive fome further infight into the character 
of C4lidaés: who flourifhed fo long ago as the reign of Vicra- 
miaditya, ‘ in the firft century before Chrift.’ 


©All the other works of our illaftrious poet, the Shakefpeare of 
India, that have yet come to my knowledge, are‘a fecond play, in 
five aéts, entitled Urvasi; an heroic poem, or rather a feries of 
ms in one book, on the Children of the Sun; another, with 
rfe&t unity of action, on the Birth of Cumara, god of war; two 
or three love tales in verfe; and an excellent little work on Sanfcrit 
Metre, precifely in the manner of Terentianus: but he is believed 
by fome to have revifed the works of Valmic and Vyaia, and to 
have corrected the perfec editions of them which are now current: 
this at Jeaft is admitted by all, that he ftands next in reputation to 
thofe venerable bards; and we muit regret, that he has left only 
two Dramatick Poems, efpecially as the ftories in his Raghuvanfa 
would have fupplied him with a number of excellent fubjeéts.— 
Some of his contemporaries, and other Hindu poets even to our own 
times, have compofed fo many tragedies, comedies, farces, and mufical 
pieces, that the Indian theatre would fill as many volumes as that of 
any nation in ancient or modern Europe: all the Pandits affert that 
their plays are innumerable; and, on my firit inquiries concerning 
them, [ had notice of more than thirty, which they confider as the 
flower of their Natacs, among which the Malignant Child, the 
Rape of Ufha, the Taming of Durvafas, the Seizure of the Lock, 
Malati and Madhava, with five or fix dramas on the adventures of 
their incarnate gods, are the moft admired after thofe of Calidas. 
They are all in verfe, where the dialogue is elevated; and in profe, 
where it is familiar: the men of rank and learning are reprefented 
{peaking pure Sanfcrit, and the women Pracrit, which is little 
more than the language of the Brahmens melted down by a delicate 
articulation to the foftnefs of Italian; while the low perfons of the 
drama fpeak the vulgar dialects of the feveral provinces which they 
are fuppofed to inhabit.’ 


The outline of this drama, which is divided into feven acts, 
is Simply as follows : Dufhmanta, Emperor of India, when hunt- 
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ing near a confecrated foreft, meets with Sacontal4; who, 
being the daughter of a king by a nymph of the lower heaven, 
is left by her parents under the care of the hermit, Canna. 
He becomes enamoured of her, and marries her: but being 
fuddenly called to his court, he leaves her in a ftate of preg- 
nancy; giving her, at the fame time, a ring, with the name, 
Dufhmanta, engraved on it. The manner of giving the ring 
is afterward related by the King. ¢ When I was coming 
from the holy foreft to the capital, my beloved, with tears in 
her eyes, thus addrefled me: ** How long will the fon of my 
lord keep me in his remembrance?”’——Then, fixing this ring 
on her lovely finger, I thus anfwered: ** Repeat each day one 
of the three fyllables engraved on this gem; and before thou 
haft fpelled the word Dufhmanta, one of my nobleft officers 
fhall attend thee, and condué& my darling to her palace.””. In 
the mean time, Sacontal4, by neglecting fome offices of hofpi- 
tality, expofed herfelf to the wrath of * the angry Durvafas,’ 
who uttered the following imprecation: ** He on whom thou 
art meditating, on whom alone thy heart is now fixed, while 
thou neglecteft a pure gem of devotion who demands hofpi- 
tality, fhall forget thee, when thou feeft him next, as a man 
reftored to fobriety forgets the words which he uttered in a 
ftate of intoxication.” His wrath being, however, in a little 
degree foftened by the intreaties of one of the damfels attend- 
ing on Sacontal4, he confented that, though his word could 
not be recalled, the fpell which it had raifed fhould be 
wholly removed, when her lord fhould fee his ring. The 
King not fending, according to his promife, Canna is induced 
by fome favourable omens, to convey his adopted daughter to 
the palace, in company with Gautami, an old female hermit, 
and two Brahmens. ‘They are admitted into the King’s pre- 
fence: but Dufhmanta, being under the influence of the fpell, 
denies all knowlege of his wife. Sacontala’ recolle&ting what 
her companions had faid concerning the ring, offers to prefent 
itto him: but, alas! it was gone. This confirms the King 
in his fufpicions; and Sacontala, as fhe retreats in tears, is 
{natched away by a body of light in a female form. Soon 
after, the ring, which had fallen into a brook, is brought to the 
King, who inftantly recognizes his wife, and afflicts himfelf 
greatly for her lofs. He is, at length, in confequence of 
{upernatural affiftance, reftored to her, with the additional fatif- 
faction of finding her delivered of a fon, of whom it was pre- 
dicted, that * before he had pafled the ocean of mortal life, he 
thould rule, unequalled in combat, this earth with feven penin- 
fulas; and that, as he was then called Servademana, becaufe 
he tamed even in childhood the fierceft animals, fo in his riper 
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years, he fhould acquire the name of Bhereta, becaufe he fhould 
fuftain and nourifh the world.’ 

‘It will be evident, from this brief account, that the drama 
muft abound with fituations which, if we can fufficiently credit 
the fiction on which they aré founded, cannot fail to be in- 
terefting. The peculiar manners and cultoms,—indeed, the 
uncommon expreffions and metaphors, the wild imagery, and 
the incredible effects of fupernatural agency, as they perplex, 
and even diftract the mind, are unfavourable to that difpofition 
which admits, without examining, all the milder emotions ; 
and which. gives immediate way to its feelings, without once 
thinking of employing judgment, or exerting reafon. Much 
of this drama, which would at once diflolve an Indian into 
tears, muft by us be coolly inveftigated: to him it is fimple, to 
us it is obfcure: it {peaks to his paffions, it addrefles our un- 
derftandings: it is levelled directly againft his heart, while with 
us it only affects the head: he at once melts into rapture ; 
while we,, after tracing the meaning of what is hidden, feel 
{carcely any other emotion than that of furprize. 

Still there is much which irrefiftibly calls forth the tender 
feelings. ‘* The great paflions of the mind,” as has been re- 
marked, ** do not partially prevail: they are the fame in every 
country: in the breaft of the European, as in that of the inha- 
bitant of Afia:” the affeGling parts here are the natural parts : 
every one has felt fimilar fenfations; and. every one muft be 
pleafed with having them recalled to his imagination. 

The following beautiful fcene takes place at the parting of 
Sacontala, when fhe quits the holy foreft for the palace of her 
bufband :—we extract it without remark; it would be an in- 
fult on the tafte of our readers to fuppofe them incapable of 
perceiving its charms. Well, indeed, did the Indian couplet 
fay, that part of the fourth act, (in which this fcene lies, ) was 
eminently brilliant. 

© Anufuya. The hades of night are difperfed; and I am hardly 
awake; but were | ever fo perfectly in my fenfes, what could I now 
do? My hands move not readily to the ufual occupations of the 
morning.— Let the blame be calt on love, on love only, by whom our 
friend has beea reduced to her prefent condition, through a mo- 
narch who has broken his word.—Or does the imprecation of Dur- 
valas already prevail? - How elfe could a virtuous king, who made: 
fo folemn an engagement, have fuftered fo long a time to elapfe: 
without fending even a meflage?—Shall we convey the fatal rin 
to him?—Or what expedient caa be fuggeited for the relief of this 
incomparable girl, who mourns without ceafing ?>—Yet what fault 
has fhe committed?—With all my zeal for her happinefs, I cannot 
fjummon courage enough to inform our father Canna that fhe is 
pregnant.— What then, oh! what ftep can I take to relieve her 
anxiety? 
' ur ¢ Priyamyada 
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‘ Priyamvada enters. 


¢ Pri, Come, Anufaya, come quickly. They are making fuit- 
able preparat'ors for conduéting Sacontala to her hufband’s palace. 

© Anu. (With furprife.] What fay you, my friend? 

‘ Pri. Hear me. I went juft now to Sacontala, meaning only to 
afk if the had flept well—— 


¢ Anu. What then? oh! what then? 
‘ Pri. She was fitting with her head bent on her knee, when our 


father Canna, entering her apartment, embraced and congratulated 
her.—-“* My fweet child,” faid he, ‘* there has been a happy omen: 
the young Brahmen who officiated in our morning facrifice, though 
his fight was impeded by clouds of fmoke, dropped the clarified butter 
into the very center of the adorable flame.—New, fince the pious act 
of my pupil has profpered, my fotter child muft not be fuffered any 
longer to languith in forrow; and this day I am determined to fend 
thee from the cottage of the old hermit who bred thee up, to the 
alace of the monarch who has taken thee by the hand.” 

‘ Anu. My friend, who told Canna what paffed in his abfence? 

‘ Pri. When he entered the place where the holy fire was 
blazing, he heard a voice from heaven pronouncing divine mea- 
fures 


* Anu. [ Amazed.) Ah! you aftonifh me. 
* Pri. Hear the celeftial verfe:—‘* Know that thy adopted 


daughter, O pious Brahmen, has received from Dufhmanta a ray 
of glory deftined to rule the world; as the wood Sami becomes 
pregnant with myfterious fire.” , 

‘ Anu. [Embracing Priyamvada.] I am delighted, my beloved; 
I am tranfported with joy. But—fince they mean to deprive us of 
our friend fo foon as to-day, I feel that my delight is at leait equalled 
by my forrow, 

‘ Pri. Oh! we muft fubmit patiently to the anguith of parting. 
Our beloved friend will now be happy; and that fhould confole us. 

* Anu. Let us now make hafte to drefs her in bridal array. I 


have already, for that purpofe, filled the fhell of a cocoa nut, which 
you fee fixed on an Amra tree, with the fragrant duft of Nagacéfaras: 
take it down, and keep it in a freth lotos leaf, whilft I collect fome 
Goérachana from the forehead of a facred cow, fome earth from 
confecrated ground, and fome frefh Cufa grafs, of which I will 
make a pafte to enfure good fortune. 


‘ Pri, By all means. 
She takes down the perfume —-Anufaya goes oxt. 


Behind the fcenes. O Gautami, bid the two Mifras, Sarngarava 
and Saradwata, make ready to accompany my child Sacontala. 

‘ Pri. [Lifiening.] Lofe no time, Anufaya, lofe no time. Our 
rg Canna is giving orders for the intended journey to Haftina- 

ura, 

‘ Anufiya re-enters with the ingredients of her charm. 

* Anu. Iam here: let us go, my Priyamvada. [They both advance. 

* Pri. (Looking.] There ftands our Sacontala, atter her bath at 
fun-rife, while many holy women, who are congratulating her, carry 


batkets of hallowed grain. ——Let us haften to greet her. 
K 3 ‘ Enter 
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¢ Enter Sacontala, Gautam}, and female Hermits. 


‘ Sac. I proftrate myfelf before the goddefs. 

“ Gaut. My child, thou canft not pronounce too often the word 
goddefs: thus wilt thou procure great felicity for thy lord. 

« Herm. Mayft thou, O royal bride, be delivered of a hero! 

[Tbe Hermits go out. 
© Both damfals. [Approaching Sacontala.] Beloved friend, was 
your bath pleafant? 

* Sac. O! my friends, you are welcome: let us fit awhile toge- 
ther. [They feat them/felves. 

‘ Anu. Now you muft be patient, whilft I bind on a charm to 
fecure your happinefs. 

‘ Sac. That is kind. ——Mouch has been decided this day: and 
the pleafure of being thus attended by my {weet friends will not 
foon return. [Wiping off her tears. 

‘ Pri. Beloved, it is unbecoming to weep at a time when you are 
going to be fo happy.—[ Both dam/els burft into tears as they dre/s her. | 
Your elegant perfon deferves richer apparel: it is now decorated 
with fuch rude flowers as we could procure in this foreft. , 


* Canna’s Pupil enters with rich clothes. 


* Pup. Here is a complete drefs. Let the queen wear it aufpici- 
oufly; and may her life belong! [Te awomen look with aftonifomeni. 

‘ Gaut. My fon, Harita, whence came this apparel? 

« Pup. From the devotion of our father Canna. 

* Gaut. What doft thou mean? 

‘ Pup. Be attentive. The venerable fage gave this order: 
‘« Bring freth flowers for Sacontala from the moft beautiful trees:” 
and fuddenly the wood nymphs appeared, raifing their hands, which 
rivalled new leaves in beauty and foftnefs. Some of them wove a 
lower mantle bright as the moon, the prefage of her felicity; an- 
other prefled the juice of Lactha to ftain her feet exquifitely red ; 
the reit were bufied in forming the gayeft ornaments; and they 
eagerly fhowered their gifts on us. 

‘ Pri. (Looking at Sacontala.] Thus it is, that even the bee, 
whofe neft is within thé hollow trunk, does homage to the honey of 
the lotos flower. 

‘ Gaut. The nymphs moft have been commiffioned by the god- 
defs of the king’s fortune, to predict the acceffion of brighter orna- 
ments in his palace. [Sacontala looks mode/. 

‘ Pup. 1 muf haften to Canna, who is gone to bathe in the 
Malini, and let him know the fignal kindnefs of the wood- 
nymphs. © [ He goes out. 

‘ Anu. My fweet friend, I little expected fo fplendid a drefs:— 
how thall I adjuft it properly?—[Confidering]—Oh! my kill in 
painting will fupply me with fome hints; and I will difpofe the 
drapery according to art. 

‘ Sac. 1 know well your affe&tion for him. 


* Canna enters meditating. 
* Can. [(Afde.] This day muft Sacontala depart: that is re 
folved; ygt my foul is {mitten with anguifh.—My {peech is aie 
rupte 
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ted by a torrent of tears, which my reafon fupprefles and turns 
= ' fight is dimmed.—Swrange that the affliftion of 


inward: my. ver 
rior’, a Rar fs. the haunts of men, fhould be fo exceflive!—~ 


Oh, with what pangs mut they, who are fathers of families, be af- 
flifted on the departure of a daughter! [He walks round mufing, 
‘ Pri. Now, my Sacontala, you are becomingly decorated: 
put on this lower veit, the gift of fylvan goddeffes. 
Sacontala rifes and puts on the mantle, 
© Gaut. My child, thy fpiritual father, whofe eyes overflow with 
tears of joy, ftands defiring to embrace thee. Halten therefore to 
do him reverence. Sacontala modeftly bows to hime. 
‘ Can. Mayft thou be cherifhed by thy hufband, as Sarmifhtha 
was cherifhed by Yayati! Mayft thou bring forth a fovereign of the 


world, as the brought forth Puru! 
‘ Gaut. This, my child, is not a mere benediction; it is a boon 


actually conferred. 

‘ Can. My beft beloved, come and walk with me round the fa- 
crificial fire, —— [Tey all advance.| May thefe fires preferve thee! 
Fires which {pring to their appointed ftations on the holy hearth, 
and confume the confecrated wood, while the frefh blades of myfte- 
rious Cufa lie fcattered around them!—Sacramental fires, which 
deftroy fin with the rifing fumes of clarified butter! —~[Sacontal3 
walks with folemnity round the hearth.| Now fet out, my darling, on 
thy aufpicious journey. ——[ Looking rouxd.] Where are the attend 


ants, the two Milras? 
© Enter Sarngarava and Saradwata. 


* Both. Holy fage, we are here. 

“ Can. My fon Sarngarava, fhew thy fifter her way. 

‘ Sarn. Come, damiel.— [They all advance. 

© Can. Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed forett; ye trees, in 
which the fylvan goddeffes have their abode; hear, and proclaim, 
that Sacontala is going to the palace of her wedded lord: fhe who 
drank not, though thirfty, before you were watered; fhe who 
cropped not, through affection for you, one of your frefh leaves, 
though fhe would have been pleafed with fuch an ornament for her 
locks; fhe whofe chief delight was in the feafon when your branches 
are {pangled with flowers! 

© Chorus of invifible Woodnymphs. 

* May her way be attended with profperity! May propitious 
breezes fprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous daft of rich blofe 
foms! May pools of clear water, green with the leaves of the lotos, 
refrefh her as fhe walks! and may fhady branches be her defence 
from the fcorching funbeams! [All liften with admiration, 
_ * Sarn. Was that the voice of the Cécila withing a happy 
journey to Sacontala?—Or did the nymphs, who are allied to the 
pious inhabitants of thefe woods, repeat the warbling of the mufical 


bird, and make its greeting their own? 

‘ Gaut. Daughter, the fylvan goddeffes, who love-their kindred 
hermits, have wifhed you profperity, and are entitled to humble 
thanks, [Sacontala walks round, bowing to the nymphs. 
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* Sac. [Afide, to Priyamvada.] Delighted as] am, O Priyam- 
vad&, with the thought of feeing again the fon of my lord, yet, on 
leaving this grove, my early afylum, [ am fcarcely able to walk. 

‘ Pri, You lament not alone. ——Mark the affliction of ‘the 
foreft itfelf when the time of your departure approaches !—The 
female antelope browfes no more on the collected Cufa grafs; and 
the peahen ceafes to dance on the lawn: the very plants of the 
grove, whofe pale leaves fall on the ground, lofe their ftrength and 
their beauty. 

‘ Sac. Venerable father, fuffer me to addrefs this Madhavi 
creeper, whofe red bloffoms inflame the grove. 

« Can. My child, I know thy affection for it. 

© Sac. [Embracing the plant.| O moft radiant of twining plants, 
receive my embraces, and return them with thy flexible arms: from 
this day, though removed toa fatal diftance, 1 fhall for ever be 
thine. —O beloved father, confider this creeper as myfelf. 

¢ Can. My darling, thy amiable qualities have gained thee a 
hufband equal to thyfelf: fuch an event has been long, for thy fake, 
the chief obje&t of my heart; and now, fince my folicitude for thy 
marriage is at an end, I will marry thy favourite plant to the bride- 
groom Amra, who fheds fragrance near her.—— Proceed, my child, 
on thy journey. 

* Sac. [Approaching the two dam/fels.| Sweet friends, let this 
Madhavi creeper be a precious depofit in your hands. 

¢ Anu. and Pri. Alas! in whofe care fhall we be left? 

[They both weep. 

“ Can. Tears are vain, Anufaya: our Sacontala ought rather. to 
be fupported by your firmnefs, than weakened by your weeping, 

[All advance. 

‘ Sac. Father! when yon female antelope, who now moves 
flowly from the weight of the young ones with which fhe is preg- 
nant, fhall be delivered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind meflage 
with tidings of her fafety.——Do not forget. 

‘ Can. My beloved, I will not forget it. 

* Sac. [ Advancing, then fopping.| Ah! what is it that clings ta 
the tkirtsof my robe, and detains me? [She turns round, and looks. 

‘ Can. It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whofe mouth, 
when the fharp points of Cufa grafs had wounded it, has been fo 
often fmeared by thy hand with the healing oil of Ingudi; who has 
been fo often fed by thee with a handful of Syamaka grains, and 
now will not leave the footfteps of his protectrefs. 

* Sac. Why doft thou weep, tender fawn, for me, who muft 
leave our common dwelling place ?— As thou waft reared by me when 
thoa hadft loft thy mother, who died foon after thy birth, fo will my 
fofter-father attend thee, when we are feparated, with anxious care.— 
Return, poor thing, return—we muft part. [She bur/fs into tears. 

* Can. Thy tears, my child, ill fuit the occafion: we fhall all 
meet again: be firm: fee the direét road before thee, and follow 
it.—When the big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lafhes, let 
thy refolution check its firft efforts to difengage itfelf.—In thy paf- 
fage over this earth, where the paths are now high, now low, 
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and the true path feldom diftinguithed, the traces of thy feet muft 
needs be unequal; but virtue will prefs thee right onward. 

‘ Sarn. It is a facred rule, holy fage, that a benevolent man 
fhould accompany a traveller till he meec with abundance of water; 
and that rule you have carefully obferved: we are now near the 
brink of a large pool. Give us, therefore, your commands, and 
return. | 

‘ Can. Let us reft awhile under the fhade of this Vata tree.—— 
[They all go to the foade. | What meflage can I fend with pro- 
priety to the noble Dufhmanta? { He meditates. 

‘ Anu. { Afide to Sacontala.] My beloved friend, every heart ia 
our afylum is fixed on you alone, and all are afflicted by your de- 

arture.—Look; the bird Chacravaca, called by his mate, who is 
almoft hidden by water lilies, gives her no an{wer; but having 
dropped from his bill the fibres of lotos ftalks which he had plucked, 
azes On you with inexpreilible tendernefs. 

‘ Can. My fon Sarngarava, remember, when thou shalt prefent 
Sacontala to the king, to addrefs him thus, in my name: ‘* Con- 
fidering us hermits as virtuous, indeed, but rich only in devotion, and 
confidering alfo thy own exalted birth, retain thy love for this girl, 
which arofe in thy bofom without any interference of her kindred; 
and look on her among thy wives with the fame kindnefs which 
they experience: more than that cannot be demanded; fince parti- 
cular affection muft depend on the will of heaven.” 

‘ Sarn. Your meflage, venerable man, is deeply rooted in my re- 
membrance. 

‘Can. [Looking tenderly at Sacentala.] Now, my darling, thou 
too muft be gently admonifhed.—We, who are humble forefters, 
are yet acquainted with the world which we have forlaken. 

‘ Sarn. Nothing can be unknown to the wife. 

‘ Can. Hear, my daughter.—When thou art fettled in the man- 
fion of thy hufband, fhew due reverence to him, and to thofe whom 
he reveres: though -he have other wives, be rather an affectionate 
handmaid to them than a rival.—Should he difpleafe thee, let not 
thy refentment lead thee to difobedience.—In thy conduét to thy 
domefticks be rigidly juft and impartial; and feek not eagerly thy 
own gratifications.—By fuch behaviour young women become re- 
{pectable; but perverfe wives are the bane of a family.“ What 
thinks Gautami of this leffon? 

* Gaut. It is incomparable:—my child, be fure to remember it. 

* Can. Come, my beloved girl, give a parting embrace to me 
and to thy tender companions. 

‘ Sac. Muft Anufaya and Priyamvada return to the hermitage? 

*‘ Can. They too, my child, mutt be fuitably married; and it 
would not be proper for them yet to vifit the city; but Gautami 
will accompany thee. 

_{ Sac. [Embracing bim.] Removed from the bofom of my father, 
like a young fandal tree rent from the hills of Malaya, how thall I 
exilt in a ftrange foil? 

* Can. Be not fo anxious. When thou fhalt be miftrefs of a 
family, and confort of a king, thou mayft, indeed, be occafionally 

perplexed 
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perplexed by the intricate affairs which arife from exuberance 
of wealth, but wilt then think lightly of this tranfent affliGion, 
efpecially when thow fhalt have a fon (and a fon thou wilt have) 
bright as the rifing day-ftar.—Know alfo with certainty, that the 
body muft neceflarily, at the appointed moment, be feparated from 
the foul: who, then, can be immoderately afflitted, when the weaker 
bounds of extrinfick relations are loofened, or even broken? 

© Sac. [Falling at his feet.] My father, I thus humbly declare 


my veneration for you. 
‘ Can. Excellent girl, may my effort for thy happinefs prove 


fuccefsful. 
‘ Sac. [Approaching her two companions.) Come, then, my be- 
loved friends, embrace me together. [They embrace her. 
« Anu. My friend, if the virtuous monarch fhould not at once re- 
colleé&t you, only fhow him the ring on which his own name is en- 


raved. 
* Sac. [Starting.] My heart flutters at the bare apprehenfion 


which you have raifed. 
‘ Pri, Fear not, fweet Sacontala: love always raifes ideas of 


mifery, which are feldom or never realifed. 
‘ Sarn. Holy fage, the fun has rifen to a confiderable height: let 


the queen haften her departure. 

© Sae. [Again embracing Canna.] When, my father, oh! when 
again fhall I behold this alylum of virtue? 

‘ Can. Daughter, when thou fhalt long have been wedded, hike 
this fruitful earth, to the pious monarch, and fhalt have borne him 
a fon, whofe car fhall be matchlefs in battle, thy lord fhall transfer 
to him the burthen of the empire, and thou, with thy Dufhmanta, 
fhalt again feek tranquillity, before thy final departure, in this loved 
and confecrated grove. 

* Gaut. My child, the proper time for our journey paffes away 
rapidly: fuffer thy father to return.—Go, venerable man, go back 
to thy manfion, from which fhe is doomed to be fo long abfent. 

¢ Can. Sweet child, this delay interrupts my religious duties. 

* Sac. You, my father, will perform them long without forrow ; 
but I, alas! am deftined to bear affliction. 

‘ Can. O! my daughter, compel me not to negle& my daily de- 
votions.—| Sighing.] No, my forrow will not be diminifhed.— Can 
it ceafe, my beloved, when the plants which rife luxuriantly from 
the hallowed grains which thy hand has ftrown before my cottage, 
are continually in my fight?—-Go, may thy journey profper. 

[Sacontala goes out with Gautam and the two Mi/ras. 
© Both damfels. [Looking after Sacontala with anguifh.] Alas! 
alas! our beloved is hidden by the thick trees. 

* Can. My children, fince your friend is at length departed, 
check your immoderate grief, and follow me. [They all turn back. 

* Both. Holy father, the grove will be a perfe& vacuity without 
Sacontala. 

* Can. Your affection will certainly give it that appearance. ——= 
[He walks round, meditating.}—Ah me!—Yes; at laft my weak 


mind has attained its due firmnefs after the departure of my Sacon- 
jala— 
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¢ala.—In truth a daughter muft fooner or later be the property of 
another; and, having now fent her to her lord, I find my foul clear and 
undifturbed, like that of a man who has reftored to its owner an in- 
eftimable depofit which he long had kept with folicitude.’ [Tey go out, 


The following fcene, in which Dufhmanta, in confequence 
of having recovered the fatal ring, again recollects his attache 
ment to Sacontala, poflefles many beauties : 


¢ Dufhmanta enters in penitential weeds, preceded by a warder, 
and attended by Madhavya, (the King’s buffoon, as he is called.) 
The nymph Mifracési, invifible to them. 

‘ Chamberlain. [Locking at the King.] Ab! how majeftick are 
noble forms in every habiliment!—Our prince, even in the garb of 
affliction, is a venerable obje&t.—Though he has abandoned plea- 
fare, ornaments, and bufinefs; though he has become fo thin, that 
his golden bracelet falls loofened even down to his wrift; though 
his lips are parched with the heat of his fighs, and his eyes are 
fixed open by long forrow and want of fleep, yet I am dazzled by 
the blaze of virtue which beams in his countenance like a diamond 
exquifitely polithed. 

© Mifracési. [Afide, gazing on Dufhmanta.] With good reafon is 
my beloved Saconta!a, though difgraced and rejected, heavily op- 
prefled with grief through the abfence of this youth. 

© Dufomanta. [ Advancing flowly, in deep meditation.] When my 
darling with an antelope’s eyes would have reminded me of our 
love, i was affuredly flumbering ; but excefs of mifery has awaken- 
ed me. 

‘ Mifr. [Afde.] The charming girl will at laft be happy. 

‘ Madb. { Afide.] This monarch of ours is caught again in the 
gale of affection; and I hardly know a remedy for his illnefs. 

‘ Cham. [Approaching Dufhmanta.] May the king be vidtori- 
ous!———- Let him furvey yon fine woodland, thefe cool walks, and 
this blooming garden; where he may repofe with pleafure on banks 
of delight. 

_* Dufom, [Not attending to bim.] Warder, inform the chief mi- 
nifter in my name, that having refolved on a long abfence from the 
city, I do not mean to fit for fome time in the tribunal; but let 
him write and difpatch to me all the cafes that may arife among my 
fubjedts, 

‘ Wardex. As the king commands. (He goes out. 

© Dufom. [To the Chamberlain.] And thou, Parvatayana, negle& 
not thy ftated bufinefs. 

‘ Cham. By no means. [ He goes out. 

* Médh. You have not left a fly in the garden.—Amufe yourfelf 
now in this retreat, which feems pleafed with the departure of the 
dewy feafon, 

* Dujhm. O Madhavya, when perfons accufed of great offences 
prove whoily innocent, fee how their accufers are punifhed! ——A 
phrenfy obitructed my remembrance of any former love for the 
daughter of the fage: and now the heart-born god, who delights in 
§iving pain, has fixed in his bowdring a new hate pointed with 

the 
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the bloffom of an Amra.—The fatal ring having reftored my me- 
mory, fee me deplore with tears of repentance the lofs of my beft 
beloved, whom I rejeéted without caufe ; fee me overwhelmed with 
forrow, even while the return of {pring fills the nearts of all others 
with pleafure. 

‘ Madb. Be ftill, my friend, whilft I break Love’s arrows with 
my ftaff. [He frikes off fome flowers from an Amra tree, 

« Dujom. [Meditating.] Yes, 1 acknowledge the fupreme power 
of Brahma.—[Zo Madhavya.] Where now, my friend, fhall I fit 
and recreate my fight with the flender fhrubs which bear a faint re- 
femblance to the fhape of Sacontala? | 

* Madb. You will foon fee the damfel fkilled in painting, whom 

ou informed that you would fpend the forenoon in yon bower of 
Madhavi creepers; and fhe will bring you the queen’s picture 
which you commanded her to draw. 

© Dufbm. My foul will be delighted even by her picture.—-Show 
the way to the bower. 

* Madb. This way, my friend.—[They both advance, Mifracési 
following them.|—The arbour of twining Madhavis, embellifhed 
with fragments of ftone like bright gems, appears by its pleafant- 
nefs, though without a voice, to bid thee welcome.—Let us enter 
it, and be feated. [They both fit down in the bower. 

‘ Mifr. [Afide.] From behind thefe branchy fhrubs I fhall behold 
the picture of my Sacontala,—1 will afterwards haften to report the 
fincere affection of her hufband. [She conceals herfelf. 

* Dufom. (Sighing.] O my approved friend, the whole adven- 
ture of the hermitage is now frefh in my memory.—lI informed you 
how deeply I was affected by the firft fight of the damfel; but 
when fhe was rejected by me you were not prefent.—Her name was 
often repeated by me (how, indeed, fhould it not?) in our con- 
verfation.— What! haft thou forgotten, as I had, the whole ftory? 

‘ Mi/r. [Afde.| The fovereigns of the world muft not, I find, 
be left an inftant without the objects of their love. 

* Madh. Oh no: | have not forgotten it; but at the end of our 
difcourfe you affured me that your love tale was invented folely 
for your diverfion ; and this, in the fimplicity of my heart, I be- 
lieved.—-Some great event feems in all this affair to be predeftined 
in heaven. 

‘ Mi/r. [Afde.|] Nothing is more true. 

* Dufom. | Having meditated.] O! my friend, fugeeft fome relief 
for my torment. 

‘ Madb. What new pain torments you? Virtuous men fhould 
never be thus afflicted: the moft violent wind fhakes not mountains. 

* Dufom. When I refleét on the fituation of your friend Sacon- 
tala, who moft now be greatly affected by my defertion of her, I 
am without comfort.—She made an attempt to follow the Brah- 
mens and the matron: Stay, faid the fage’s pupil, who was revered 
as the fage himfelf; Stay, faid he, with a loud voice. Then once 
more fhe fixed on me, who had betrayed her, that celeftial face, 
then bedewed with gufhing tears; and the bare idea of her pain 
burns me like an envenomed javelin, 

‘ Mi/r. 
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© Mi/r. [4fde.] How he afflicts himfelf! 1 really fy mpathrze 


ith him. 
" Midb. Surely fome inhabitant of the heavens mult have waft- 


ed her to his manfion. slaty ; 

© Dufom. No; what male divinity would have taken | the parns 
to carry off a wife fo firmly attached to her lord? Meénaca, the 
nymph of Swerga, gave her birth ; and fome of her attendant 
nymphs have, | imagine, concealed her at the defire of her mother. 

‘ Mifr. [Afide.] ‘Yo reje& Sacontala was, no doubt, the effect 
of a delirium, not the act of a waking man. ; 

‘ Madb, If it be thus, you will foon meet her again. 

¢ Dufom. Alas! why do you think fo? 

‘ Madb. Becaufe no father and mother can long endure to fee 
their daughter deprived of her hufband. ; 

‘ Dufom. Was it fleep that impaired my memory? Was it de- 
lufion? Was it an errour of my judgement? Or was it the deitined 
reward of my bad actions? Whatever it was, | am fenfible that, 
until Sacontala return to thefe arms, 1 fhall be p:unged in the 
abyfs of affliction. 

¢ Médh. Do not defpair: the fatal ring is itfelf an example that 
the lo may be foand.— Events which were foredcomed by Heaven 
mut not be lamented. 

* Dufbom. [Looking at his ring.] The fate of this ring, now fallen 
from a ftation which it will not eafily regain, I may at lealt de- 
plore—O gem, thou art removed fiom the foft finger, beautiful 
with ruddy tips, on which a place had been afligned thee; and, 
minute as thou art, thy bad qualities appear from the fimilarity of 
thy punifhment to mine. 

‘ Mi/r. [Afde.] Had it found a way to any other hand, its lot 
would have been truly deplorable.—O Menaca, how wouldft thou 
be delighted with the converfation which gratifies my ears ! 

‘ Madb. Let me know, I pray, by what means the ring obtained 
a place on the finger of Sacontala. 

* Dufom. You thall know, my friend.— When I was coming from 
the holy foreit to my capital, my beloved, with tears in her eyes, 
thus addrefled me: ‘* How long will the fon of my lord keep me 
in his remembrance *” 

‘ Madb. Well; what then? 

* Dufbm,. Then, fixing this ring on her lovely finger, I thus an- 
fwered: ‘* Repeat each day one of the three fyllables engraved on 
this gem; and before thou haft fpelled the word Duthmanta, one 
of my nobleit officers fhall attend thee, and conduét my darling to 
her palace.” —Yet I forgot, 1 deferted her in my phrenfy. 

* Mi/r. [Afide.] A charming interval of three days was fixed be- 
tween their feparation and their meeting, which the will of Brahma 
rendered unhappy. 


* Madb. But how came the ring to enter, like a hook, into the 
mouth of a carp? 


* Dufom. When my beloved was lifiing water to her head in the 
pool of Sachirirt’ha, the ring mutt have dropped unfeen. 
* Madb. lt is very probable. 


‘ Mifr. 


\ 
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¢ Mifr. [Afide.] Oh! it was thence that the king, who fears nos 
thing but injuftice, doubted the reality of his marriage ; but how, 
I wonder, could his memory be connected with a ring ? 

« Dufom. I am really angry with this gem. 

¢ Mad. (Laughing.| So am I with this ftaff. 

* Dufbm. Why fo, Madhavya ? 

© Madhb. Becaufe it prefumes to be fo ftraight when I am fo 

crooked.—Impertinent ftick ! 
. © Dufom. [Not attending to him.) How, O ring, couldft thou 
leave that hand adorned with foft long fingers, and fall into a pool 
decked only with water lilies ?—The anfwer is obvious ; thou art 
irrational.—But how could J, who was born with a reafonable 
foul, defert my only beloved ? 

¢ Mifr. [Afide.] He anticipates my remark. 

© Madb. [ Afide.} So; 1 muft wait here during his meditations, 
and perifh with hunger. 

* Dujfom. O my darling, whom I treated with difrefpeét, and 
forfook without reafon, when will this traitor, whofe heart is 
deeply ftung with repentant forrow, be once more bleffed with 
a fight of thee? 


A Dam/fel enters with a pifure. 


© Damf. Great king, the picture is finifhed.'[ Holding it Lefore him.} 

* Dufom. {Gazing on it.] Yes; that is her face; thofe are her 
beautiful eyes; thofe her lips embellifhed with fmiles, and furpaff- 
ing the red Juflre of the Carcandhu fruit: her mouth feems, though 
painted, to fpeak, and her countenance darts beams of affection 
blended with a variety of melting tints. 

*‘ Madh. Truly, my friend, it is a picture fweet as love itfelf: 
my eye glides up and down to feaft on every particle of it; and it 
gives me as much delight as if I were a€tually converfing with the 
living Sacontala. 

‘ Mijr. [Afde.] An exquifite piece of painting !—My beloved 
friend feems to ftand before my eyes. 
© Dufom. Yet the piftare is infinitely below the original; and my 
warm tancy, by fupplying its imperfections, reprefents, in fome 
degree, the lovelinets of my darling. 

* Mi/r. [Afide.] His ideas are fuitable to his exceffive love and 
fevere penitence. 

© Dufom. [Sighing.] Alas! I rejeCted her when fhe lately ap- 
proached me, and now I do homage to her picture ; like a travel- 
Jer who negligently pafles by a clear and full rivulet, and foon ar- 
dently thirits for a falfe appearance of water on the fandy defert. 

‘ Madb, There are fo many female figures on this canvas, that I 
cannot well diflinguifh the lady Sacontala. , 

‘ Mi/r. [Afide.] The old man is ignorant of her tranfcendent 
beauty ; her eyes, which fafcinated the foul of his prince, never 
iparkled, I fuppofe, on Madhavya. 

« Dufom. Which of the figures do you conceive intended for the 
queen. 

10 © Madb. 
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© Madb. [Examining the pi@ure.} It is the, I imagine, who looks 
a little fatigued ; with the ftriog of her veft rather loofe ; the flen- 
der falls of her arms falling languidly ; a few bright drops on her 
face, and fome flowers dropping from her untied locks. That muft 
be the queen ; and the reft, I {uppofe, are her damfels. 

© Dufom. You judge well; but my affection requires fomething 
more in the piece. Befides, through fome defect in the colouring, 
a tear feems trickling down her cheek, which ill fuits the ftate in 
which I defired to fee her painted.—[To she Dam/el.] ‘The pic- 
ture, O Chaturica, is unfinifhed.—Go back to the painting room 


and bring the implements of thy art. 
‘ Damf. Kind Madhavya, hold the picture while I obey the 


king. 
‘ Dujom. No; I will hold it. 
[ He takes the pi@ure ; and the Damfel goes out. 
© Madb. What elfe is to be painted ? 

© Mi/r. [ Afide.] He defires, I prefume, to add all thofe circum- 
ftances which became the fituation of his beloved in the hermitage. 

‘ Dufbm. In this landfcape, my friend, I with to fee reprefented 
the river Malini, with fome amorous Flamingos on its green mar- 

in: farther back muft appear fome hills near the mountain Hi- 
malaya, furrounded with herds of Chamaras; and in the fore- 

round, a dark fpreading tree, with fome mantles of woven bark 
{ufpended on its branches to be dried by the funbeams; while a 
pair of black antelopes couch in its fhade, and the female gently 
rubs her beautiful forehead on the horn of the male. 

‘ Madb. Add what you pleafe ; but, in my judgement, the va- 
cant places fhould be filled with old hermits, bent, like me, to 
wards the ground. 

© Dufom. [Not attending to him.] Oh! I had forgot that my bee 
loved herfelf muit have fome new ornaments. 

‘ Madh, What, I pray? 

‘ ' _ [4fide.] Such, no doubt, as become a damfel bred in a 
oreft. 

‘ Dufbm. The artift had omitted a Sirifha flower with its ped- 
uncle fixed behind her foft ear, and its filaments waving over part 
of her cheek ; and between-her breafts muft be placed a knot of de- 
licate fibres, from the flalks of water lilies, like the rays of an au- 
tumnal moon. 

‘ Madb. Why does the queen cover part of her face, as if fhe 
was afraid of fomething, with the tips of her fingers, that glow like 
the flowers of the Cuvalaya?—Oh! I now perceive an impudent 
bee, that thief of odours who feems eager to fip honey from the 
lotos of her mouth. , 

‘ Dufom. A bee! drive off the importunate infea. 

* Madh. The king has fupreme power over all offenders. 

© Dufbm. O male bee, who approacheft the lovely inhabitants of 
a flowery grove, why doft thou expofe thy/elf to the pain of being 
rejected ?—See where thy female fits on a bloflom, and, though 
thirty, waits for thy return: without thee fhe will net tafte its 


nectar, 
* Mi/r. 
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¢ Mifr. (Afide.] A wild, but apt, addrefs! — 

« Madb. The perfidy of male bees is proverbial. : 

© Dufom. [Angrily.] Shouldft thou touch, O bee, the lip of my 
darling, ruddy as a frefh leaf on which no wind has yet breathed, 2 
Jip from which I drank fweetnefs in the banquet of love, thou halt, 

by my order, be imprifoned in the center of a lotos.—Doft thou ftill 
difobey me? 

‘ Mad. How can he fail to obey, fince you denounce fo fevere 
a punifhment ?—[ Afide, laughing.] He is ftark mad with love and 
affliction ; whilft 1, by keeping him company, fhall be as mad as he 
without either. 

* Dufbm. After my pofitive injundtion, art thou ftill unmoved ? 

* Mi/r. [Afide.] How does excefs of paffion alter even the wife ! 

* Madb. Why, my friend, it is only a painted bee. 

_ © Mifr. [Afide.] Oh! I perceive his miftake: it fhows the per- 
fe&tion of the art. But why does he continue mufing ? 

¢ Dufbm. What ill-natured remark was that ?—Whilft I am en- 
joying the rapture of beholding her to whom my foul is attached, 
thou, cruel remembrancer, telleft me that it is only a picture. 

[ Weeping. 

* Mifr. [Afide.] Such are the woes of a feparated lover! Hes 
on all fides entangled in forrow. 

* Dufbm. Why do I thus indulge unremitted grief? That inter- 
courfe with my darling which dreams would give, is prevented by 
my continued inability to repofe ; and my tears will not fuffer me 
to view her diftinétly even in this picture. 

‘ Mifr. [Afide.] His mifery acquits him entirely of having de- 
ferted her in his perfect fenfes.’ ——= 


© A Warder enters with a leaf. 


¢ Ward. May the king profper!——The chief minifter fends 
this mefflage: ‘‘ I have carefully ftated a cafe which has arifen in 
the city, and accurately committed it to writing: let the king 
deign to confider it.” 

* Dufom. Give me the leaf.—[ Receiving it, and reading.|—‘* Be 
1t prefented at the foot of the king, that a merchant named Dha- 
navriddhi, who had extenfive commerce at fea, was loft in a late 
fhipwreck : he had no child born ; and has left a fortune of many 
millions, which belong, if the king commands, to the royal trea- 
fury.” —[ With forrow.] Oh! how great a misfortune itis to die 
ehildlefs! Yet with his affluence he mult have had many wives :— 
let an inquiry be made whether any one of them is pregnant. 

* Ward. | have heard that his wife, the daughter of an excellent 
man, named Sacétaca, has already performed the ceremonies ufual 
on pregnancy. 

* Dufom. The child, though unborn, has a title to his father’s 
property.~-Go: bid the miniiter make my judgement publick. 

* Ward. | obey. [ Going. 

* Dufam. Stay awhile—— 

* Ward. (Returning.| 1 am here, 

* Dufom. 
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© Dujom. Whether he had or had not left offspring, the eftate 
fhould not have been forfeited. —Let it be prociaimed, that whatever 
kinfman any one of my fubjeéts may lofe, Dufhmanta (excepting 
always the cafe of forfeiture for crimes) will fupply, in tender af- 
feétion, the place of that kinfman. 

‘ Ward. The proclamation fhall be made.— [ He goes out. 


‘ [Dufhmanta continues meditating. ] 


© Re enter Watder. 


‘ Oking? the royal decree, which proves that your viftues are 
awake after a Jong flumber, was heard with burfts of applaufe. 

© Dufom. [Sighing deeply.] When an illuftrious man dies, alas, 
without an heir, his eitate goes to a ftranger; and fuch will be the 
fate of all the wealth accumulated by the fons of Puru. 

- © Ward. Heaven avert the calamity. [ Goes out. 

© Dufom. Wo is me! I am ftripped of all the felicity which I 
once enjoyed. 

‘ Mi/r. [Afide.] How his heart dwells on the idea of his be- 
loved ! 

© Dufom. My lawful wife, whom I bafely deferted, remains fixed 
in my foul: fhe would have been the glory of my family, and 
might have produced a fon brilliant as the richeft fruit of the teem- 
ing earth. 

‘ Mif/r. [Afide.] She is not forfaken by all; and foon, I truft, 
will be thine. 

‘ Damf. [Afide.| What a change has the minifter made in the 
king by fending him that mifchievous leaf! Behold, he is deluged 
with tears. 

‘ Dufom. Ah me! the departed fouls of my anceftors, who claim 
a fhare in the funeral cake, which I have no fon to offer, are ap- 
prehenfive of lofing their due honour, when Dufhmanta fhall be no 
more on earth :—who then, alas, will perform in our family thofe 
obfequies which the Véda prefcribes ?>—My forefathers muft drink, 
inftead of a pure libation, this flood of tears, the only offering 
which a man who dies childlefs can make them. [ Weeping. 

‘ Mifr. [Afide.] Such a veil obfcures the king’s eyes, that he 
thinks it total darknefs, though a lamp be now fhining brightly. 

© Damf. Affi& not yourfelf immoderately: our Jord is young; 
and when fons illuftrious as himfelf fhall be born of other queens, 
vi anceftors will be redeemed from their offences committed here 

elow. 

© Dufom. (With agony.) The race of Puru, which has hitherto 
been fruitful and unblemithed, ends in me; as the river Serefwari 
difappears in a region unworthy of her divine ftream. { He faints.’ 


We fhall here clofe our extracts from this Indian drama, 
the perufal of which muft give pleafure to every reader of 
tafte; and, in particular, to all who are curious in their inqui- 
ties Concerning ancient oriental literature. oO 
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Art. Il. The Theory of Moral Sentiments; or, an Effay towards 
an Analyfis of the Principles by which Men naturally judge con- 
cerning the Conduct and Character, firft of their Neighbours, 
and afterwards of themfelves. To which is added, A Differta- 
tion on the Origin of Languages. By Adam Smith, LL. D. 
Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh; and 
formerly Profeffor of Moral Philofophy in the Univerfity of 
Glafgow. The Sixth Edition, with confiderable Additions and 
Correétions. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 480 in each. 12s. Boards, 
Cadell. 1790. 


HE author of this work has long poffefled fo diftinguifhed 

a place among the philofophers of the prefent age, that 

we think it a debt due to his uncommon merit, to prefix to 

our account of this new edition of his ‘Theory of Moral Senti- 

ments, fuch particulars of his life as we have been able to col- 

let * ; not doubting that the outline will afterward be filled up 
by fome of his numerous friends and admirers. 

Adam Smith, a native of Scotland, was born in the year 
1723, and was educated in the college of Glafgow. Here he 
remained till the year 1745, when he went to Baliol college, 
Oxford. The habit of clofe thinking, which he had acquired 
during a long courfe of ftudy, rendered him inattentive to 
external appearance and addrefs, and frequently led him into 
that kind of abfence, which might be miftaken for ftupidity. 
On the firft day of his dining in Baliol college, the fervitor feeing 
him, in a reverie of this kind, neglecting his dinner, defired 
him to ‘ fall to, for he had never feen fuch a piece of beef in 
Scotland :”” an incident which the Doétor often afterward 
mentioned with a fmile, when that piece of beef fmoked on 
his table. His love of retirement prevented him from forming 
advantageous connections at the Univerfity; and he left it 
without any fettled plan of life. To bufinefs, he had no incli- 
nation-: certain opinions which he had early adopted, refpect- 
ing religion, rendered it improper for him to enter into the 
church; and, notwithftanding his moral and literary merit, he 
at that time wanted many requifites for the office which his 
friends wifhed him to undertake, that of a travelling tutor. 
Finding it neceflary to engage in fome profitable employment 
of his talents, in the year 1750 he opened a clafs for teaching 
Rhetoric in Edinburgh, whence he was, in a fhort time, called 
to the univerfity of Glafgow, as profeflor, firft of logic, and 
afterward of moral philofophy. 

The learning and tafte which Dr. Smith had acquired, and, 
ftill more, the uncommon ftrength of conception, and folidity 
of judgment, with which nature had endowed him, rendered it 
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* Faiticularly from fome memoirs in the St. James’s Chronicle. 
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Ho dificult tafk for him to fill up the chair even of the cele- 
brated Dr. Hutchefon with a high degree of reputation. His 
Moral Lectures were divided into two parts. In the firft, he — 
read that ingenious Theory of Moral Sentiments, the fubftance of 
which was long ago given to the world, and which now appears 
before the public corrected and enlarged. In the fecond part, 
he particularly adapted his le€tures to the benefit of the great com- 
mercial town in which they were read; and converted the chair 
of moral philofophy into a profeflorfhip of trade and finance. His 
intimacy with many of the principal merchants of Glafgow 
furnifhed him with much commercial knowlege; which his 
fcientific mind could eafily apply to the theory of commerce, 
which it was the principal defign of thefe Foesires to efta- 
blith. 

The originality of thought and method which this profeffor 
difcovered in all his le&tures, and the uncommon degree of per- 
{picuity and precifion with which they were exprefled, obtained 
him a diftinguifhed name in the univerfity. Among his ad- 
inirers, was the Right Honourable Charles Townfhend, who 
had married the Duchefs of Buccleugh. The high eftimation 
in which he held Dr. Smith’s abilities, induced him to engage 
the profeflor, by a very liberal offer, to refign his chair, and 
accompany the young Duke in his travels. The Doétor ace 
cepted the propofal: but, before he left Glafgow, he requefted 
all his pupils to attend him, and as each ndme was called over, 
returned the feveral fums that he had received as fees; faying, 
that, as he had not completely fulfilled his engagement, he was 
fefolved his clafs fhould be inftructed for that year gratis, and 
that the remainder of his lectures fhould be read by one of the 
fenior ftudents. He travelled with the Duke for about two 
years; and; at his return, publifhed the fubftance of his lec- 
tures in his juftly celebrated Lnguiry into the Cau/es of the Wealth 
of Nations. | 

Through the intereft of the Duke of Buccleugh and Lord 
Loughborough, Dr. Smith was appointed one of the Commif- 
fioners of Cuftoms in Scotland; a poft which he continued to 
occupy with great reputation, to the clofe of his life. On this 
appointment, he offered to refign the annuity of 3001. per an- 
num, which had been granted him for fuperintending the Duke’s 
education and travels: but the offer was handfomely refuled. 

The laft years of Dr. Smith’s life were fpent at Edinburgh, 
among a circle of learned friends, by whom he was highly 
efteemed. He died on the 17th of July 1790 *. 

On 


* We are informed, on good authority, that tor iome days be- 
fore he expired, he employed himfelf in burning his manuicripts ; 
and that no unprinted papers, of his writing, efcaped the fames, ex- 
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On the prefent publication, it is wholly unneceflary for us te 
enlarge. Our opinion of the work, in its original ftate, may 
be feen in our twenty-firfl volume. The additions are in 
perfect confonaney with the former publication, and were evi- 
dently written in the full vigour of the author’s judgment and 
imagination. ‘The principal are—-at the clofe of the firft part, 
where the author treats of the corruption of moral fentiment 
arifing from the admiration of riches and grandeur ;—in the 
firft four chapters of the third part, the topics of which are, 
felf-approbation, the love of praife, the authority of confcience, 
and the nature of felf-deceit ;—the whole of the fixth part, 
which treats of the character of virtue,—and in the feventh part, 
a confiderable enlargement of the view which the author had 

iven of the different moral fyftems of antient and modern phi- 
lofophers. From thefe additions, we could, with pleafure, make 
large extraéts: but where all is fo excellent, it is difficult to 
fele&: befide, we cannot fuppofe that any reader, who has 4 
tafte for moral difquifitions, or for good writing, will negle& to 
perufe the whole work in its prefent improved ftate, 

The laft piece, which we do not remember to have feen, in the 
firft edition, when it pafled under our review, is entitled, Con- 
fiderations on the firft Formation of Languages, &c. and traces, 
in the happieft vein of conjecture, the probable rife, progrefs, . 
and variations of Janguage; giving an eafy and natural account 
of the manner in which the feveral kinds of words, or parts of 
fpeech, may be fuppofed to have been formed ; and of the caufes 
which have produced the various methods of exprefling quali- 
ties and relations. The parts of this piece are fo intimately 
connected, that any fingle portion will appear with great difad- 
vantage in a detached ftate: but we muft give the critical reader 
a tafte of this elegant and mafterly difquifition. On the origia 
of verbs, Dr. Smith fays, 

‘ Verbs muit neceflarily have been ccéval with the very firft at- 
tempts towards the tormation of language. No affirmation can be 
expreficd without the afliftance of fome verb, We never {peak but 
in order to expreis Our Opinion that fomething either is or is not. 
But the word denoting this event, or,this matter of fact, which is 
the fubje& of our aflirmation, muft always be a verb. 


* Imperfonal verbs, which exprefs in one word a complete event, 
which preferve in the expreflion that perfect fimplicity and unity, 





cepting two {mall traéts; one on Mufic, the other, the Hiftory of 
Aftronomy ; which will probably come before the public. His 
principal reafon for thas condemning his unpublifhed writings to 
oblivion, is faid to have been drawn from the confideration of their 
not having received his laft touches, and complete finifhing; and. 
from his dread of their ever being prematurely communicated to the 
public: which has too often been the cafe with re{fpeé to the literary 
remains @f mea who have been eminent for iearning or genius. 
which 
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which there always is in the object and in the idea, and which fup- 

ofe no abftraction, or metaphyfical. divifion of the event into its 
feveral conitituent members of fubject and attribuie, would, in all 
probability, he the fpecies of verbs firft invented, The verbs p/uit, 
it rains; nigit, it /nows; tonat, it thunders ; lucet, it is day ; tur- 
hatur, there is a confufion, &c. each of them expre{s a complete af- 
firmation, the whole of an event, with that perfect fimplicity and 
unity with which the mind conceives it in nature. On the contrary, 
the phrafes Alexander ambulat, Alexander walks ; Petrus Jedet, Peter fits, 
divide the event, as it were, into two parts, the perfon or fubjedt, and 
the attribute, or matter of fact, athrmed of that fubje&t. But in 
nature, the idea of conception of Alexander walking, is as perfeétly 
and completely one fimple conception, as that of Alexander not 
walking. The divifion of this event, therefore, into two parts, is 
altogether artificial, and is the effect of the imperfedtion of lan- 

uage, which, upon this, as upon many other occafions, fupplies, 
by a number of words, the want of one, which could exprefs at 
once the whole matter of fa¢t that was meant to be affirmed. Every 
body muft obferve how much more fimplicity there is in the natural 
expreflion, p/uit, than in the more artificial expreffions, imber deci- 
dit, the rain falls; or tempeftas eff pluvia, the weather is rainy. In 
thefe two laft expreflions, the fimple event, or matter of fact, is 
artificially fplit and divided in the one, into two; in the other, 
into three parts. In each of them it is expreffed by a fort of gram- 
matical circumlocution, of which the fignificancy is founded upon 
a certain metaphyfical analyfis of the component parts of the idea 
exprefled by the word p/uit. The firft verbs, therefore, perhaps 
even the firft words, made ufe of in the beginnings of language, 
would in all probability be fuch imperfonal verbs. Itis obferved 
accordingly, 1 am told, by the Hebrew grammarians, that the 
radical words of their language, from which all the others are de- 
rived, are all of them verbs, and imperfonal verbs. 

* It is eafy to conceive how, in the progrefs of language, thofe 
imperfonal verbs fhould become perfonal. Let us fuppofe, for ex- 
ample, that the word venit, it comes, was originally an imperfonal 
verb, and that it denoted, not the coming of iomething in general, 
as at prefent, but the coming of a particular objeét, fuch as the Lion. 
The firft favage inventors of language, we fhall fuppofe, when they 
obferved the approach of this terrible animal, were accuftomed to 
cry to one another, venit, that is, the lion comes ; and that this word 
thus expreffed a complete event, without the afliftance of any other. 
Afterwards, when, on the further progrefs of language, they had 
begun to give names to particular fubitances, whenever the 
obferved the approach of any other terrible object, they would na- 
turally join the name of that obje& to the word venit, and cry out, 
venit urfus, venit lupus. By degrees the word venit would thes 
come to fignify the coming of any terrible objet, and not merely 
the coming of the lion. It would now, therefore, exprefs, not the 
coming of a particular obje&t, but the coming of an obje& of a 
particular kind. Having become more general in its figuification, 
€ could no longer reprefent any particular diftinét event by _ 
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and without the affiftance of a noun fubftantive, which might ferve 
to afcertain and determine its fignification. It would now, there- 
fore, have become a perfonal, inftead of an imperfonal verb. We 
may eafily conceive how, in the further progrefs of fociety, it might 
ftill grow more general in its fignification, and come to fignify, as 
at prefent, the approach of any thing whatever, whether good, bad, 


or indifferent. 
‘ It is probably in fome fuch manner as this. that almoft all 


verbs have become perfonal, and that mankind have learned by 
degrees to fplit and divide almoft every event into a great number 
of metaphyfical parts, exprefled by the different parts of fpeech, 
varioufly combined in the different members of every phrale and 
fentence *.’ 

The reft of this eflay is equally ingenious: we do not hefi- 
tate to pronounce it one of the moft original and entertaining 
inveftigations that we have ever perufed. 

We cannot take our leave of this work, without exprefling 
our regret, that the author did not complete his defign of writ- 


ing a Theory of Jurifprudence. Fz. 





Arr. IIL. 42 Hiforical Developement of the prefent Political Confi- 
tution of the Germanic Empire. By John Stephen Piicter, 
Privy-counfellor of Juftice, &c. Tranflated from the German; 
with Notes, and a comparative View of the Revenues, Popula- 
tion, Forces, &c. of the refpeétive Territories, from the Statiftical 
Tables lately publifhed at Berlin, by Jofiah Dornford, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, LL. D. cf the Univerfity of Gottingen, and late of 
Trinity College, Oxford. In Three Vols. 8vo. Vol. II. 
pp- 520. 78, Boards, Vol. Ill. pp. 460. 7s. Boards. Payne, 
&c. 1700. | 
]* our account of the firft volume of this work, (fee vol. ii. 
of our New Series, p. 265,) we exprefled our carneft de- 
fire of feeing the continuation. That defire is now gratified, 
and our expectations are fully anfwered. The fecond and third 
volumes, now before us, accompanied with many valuable addi- 
tions by the tranflator, complete M. Piitter’s Developement of 





* «As the far greater part of verbs exprefs, at prefent, not an 
event, but the attribute of an event, and, confequently, require a 
fubjeé&t, or nominative cafe, to complete their fignification, fome 
grammarians not having attended to this progrefs of nature, and 
being defirous to make their common rules quite univerfal, and 
without any exception, have infifted that all verbs required a nomi- 
native, either exprefled or underftood ; and have, accordingly, put 
themfelves to the torture to find fome awkward nominatives to thofe 
few verbs, which ftill exprefling a complete event, plainly admit of 
none. Piuit, for example, according to San&ius, means pluvia pluit, 
in Englith, the rain rains. See Sanctii Minerva, 1. 3. c. 1.’ 
the 
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the Germanic conftitution, and render the Englifh perform- 
ance confiderably more ufeful than the original, which has 
long been confidered as the belt book on the political law of 


Germany. 

The fecond volume commences with book vi. containing 
the hiftory of the conftitution of the empire, from the refign- 
ation of Charles V. to the peace of Weftphalia. Book vii. 
relates the wars and negotiations which terminated in that im- 

ortant treaty. Book viii. explains the effects of that memo- 
rable tranfaction, and deduces the hiftory to the end of the 
reign of Ferdinand III. In the two following books, we have 
the reigns of Leopold and Jofeph I. together with the caufes 
and events which occafioned the Pragmatic Sanction, con- 
cluded under the emperor Charles VI. who died in 1740. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the election of Jofeph II. 
King of the Romans, and the bufy reign of that unfortunate 
prince, form the principal divifions of vol. iii. which con- 
cludes with general obfervations on the conftitution of the 
Germanic empire, as it exifts at prefent. 

As a fpecimen of the’manner in which this faithful and accu- 
rate tranflation is executed, we fhall infert a very comprehenfive 
chapter on the Germanic conftitution, as firft properly efta- 
blithed after the peace of Weftphalia. 


‘ Confidering the various revolutions which were occafioned 
partly by the number of important articles of the peace, and partly 
by the calamities of fo long and fo general a war, it cannot be 
wondered that the whole conftitution of the Germanic empire, al- 
moft all at once, underwent a confiderable change, or rather firft 
acquired its proper firmnefs, which foon difcovered itfelf by effects 
of the firft importance. 

‘ As fuch great revolutions in general do not arife fuddenly, 
without many preparatory circumftances, which gradually unfold 
themfelves, being evident before-hand, fo Germany had been for 
feveral centuries in fuch a fituation, that it might eafily be forefeen, 
that it would not, like France and other European nations, conti- 
nue an undivided empire, which could not upon the whole be con- 
fidered in any other light than asa fingle ftate. From what i have 
already remarked * concerning the hereditary rights of the dukes 
and counts in their original ftate, as fervants of the crown, and of 
the rights of fovereignty of which the fpiritual and temporal ftates 
gradually acquired the poffeflion, it could not for many years be 
faid, that the Emperor was the only regent in Germany, or that the 
whole of Germany could in every refpect be confidered as a fingle 
fate. Every fpiritual and temporal eleGtor, or prince, count, or pre- 
late, had in fa& been long the actual fovereign of his country. 
Every imperial city formed a diftin@, though fmall, republic, 
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* Vol. I. p. 184. 233, &c. 
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Even cities which were not imperial, were almoft in a fimilar fitua. 
tion. Every imperial knight, or immediate nobleman, had domi- 
hion over the dilftriét of his eftate, as his territory. - Germany, 
therefore, had been long divided into as many feparate ftates as 
there were electorates, principalities, counties, imperial prelacies, 
imperial cities, immediace nobility, and imperial] villages ; and ie 
could only fo far be faid, that Germany continued upon the whole 
one ftate, and one empire, as all thefe particular ftates did not dif- 
folve the bond which originally united them as members of the 
fame empire, but continued in a mutual and perpetual connection, 
fubject to the fame fuadamental laws, and to one common fupreme 
head. 

~© The remains cf a fimilar conititution were evident even in 
France, as long as there were dukes of Burgundy and Britanny ; 
and formerly the con titution of that country was almoft the fame as 
that of Germany; but the great difference which now appears be- 
tween the internal conftitution of the two nations of France and 
Germany, difcovered itfeif in two principal things; firit, that the 
king of France, notwithftanding the increafe of the namber of 
dukes, counts, and prelates, always preferved his own domains, 
whilft the emperor, on the contrary, loft them all; and then, that 
in France, all the ftates, as at laft Burgundy and Britanny, were 
whited to the crown; whilft in Germany, on the contrary, even 
the hopes of redeeming thofe domains which had been only mort- 
gaged, were at laft totally abandoned. 

© Every thing, I fay, was already, and had been for fo many 
years in fuch a fituation in Germany, that it was eafy to perceive 
that-it would be difficult to make any further alteration ; efpecially 
as the attempt made by the powerful emperor Charles V. which 
hat. the faireft. profpects of fuccefs, was totally fruftrated by the 
valiant conduct of a fingle German prince, fupported by France. 
The quettions, however, likely to arife concerning the fingular 
conftitution formed in Germany, which was almott the only one 
of its kind, were not {0 thoroughly determined, that obftacles 
could not be raifed, and that a Ferdinand {II. after the viéto- 
ries of Prague, Lutter on the mountain of Barenberg, and Nord- 
lingen, might not ftill feel a firong inclination to imitate the 
example of Charles V. and make another attempt to reduce 
Germany, like France, to the dominion of a fingle fovereign. So 
far, the whole of the war of thirty years may be confidered asa 
ftruggle againit this attempt; but it is likewife evident, that the 
peace of Weftphalia has finally decided the queftion, in oppofition 
to the defigns of Ferdinand, in favour of the contlitution, as it had 
actually exifted for fo many years, and for the advantge of the ftates 
ofthe empire. Not that the peace was the firft foundation of their 
territorial fovereignty, and the prerogatives conneéted with it— 
No—this had been continually increafing for feveral centuries, and 
in its nature was equally as valid before the commencement of the 
war of thirty years, as afterwards; but the treaty of Weltphalia 
firft confirmed it, and affixed the feal. All doubts which had be- 
fore arifen were finally removed, and the whole conftitution folidly 
and permanently eftablithed. | 
13 . ‘ Germany 
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¢ Germany therefore, confidered as one empire, is now a politi- 
cal, but not like the ocher European nations, a fimple body, buta 
- compound one, the component parts of which are diftingt ftates, 
which ftill preferve their connection under the emperor, as one 
common fupreme head. With this idea, every difficulty which had 
hitherto arifen in the difpures concerning the Germanic empice, 
whether its government was monarchical, ariftocratical, democratts 
cal, or mixed, totally vanifhes. People were not aware that amon 
different forms of governments there might be another higher divi- 
fion of fimple and compound ttates, which had no conformity with 
any other than the firft of the different ftandards. The examples of 
the Seven United Provinces, the Thirteen Cantons of Swifferland, 
and the Thirteeen United States of North America, prove the 

fibility of feveral ttates being united in one compound political 

ody, the component parts of which do not on that account ceafe to 

be feparate ftates. ‘The Germanic empire has only this peculiarity, 
that, notwithftanding its difmemberiment into fo many feparate 
ftates, it has preferved its ancient monarchical head; and all this 
may be perfectly reconciled upon the fame principle as we con&der 
all compound bodies, when we view them in the whole, ina 
different light from that in which we view them in their feparate 
parts. 

‘ Germany, as a compound political body, confifts of as many 
different ftates as there are ftates of the empire, and territories, each 
of which has its own peculiar government, which are again diftin- 
guifhed inco almolt every poflible ipecies, and are, more or leds, 
monarchical, ariflocratical, or democratical. In the whole, how- 
ever, Germany, confidered as an empire, has its monarchical form 
of government, fo iong as the perfon of the emperor 1s independ- 
ent of all fuperior human power: for the effential difference be- 
tween a monarchy and republic coniifts in this, chat in the latter no 
fingle individual can be independent, as crowned heads only in the 
former. Germany, therefore, confidered in the whole, in reckon- 
ing the ftates of Europe, can no more be left out of the number of 
empires and monarchies, than Great Britain, Sweden, or Poland ; 
but this is no reafon why the emperor fhould have an abfolute mo- 
narchical power, like the kings of Denmark, France, and others ; 
but he remains a monarch, though he cannot aét without the con- 
fent of the diet, any more than a king of Great Britaia without 
the concurrence of the parliament; and though his throne is not 
hereditary, like that of other kicgs, but depends upon a free 
election, like that of Poland. 

‘ If we confider this compound political body again in another 
point of view, which is infeparable from it, viz. its component 
parts, it has evidently much more refemblance to the ftates of the 
United Provinces, Swifferland, and North America, than to coun- 
tries which are fimple monarchies. This diftinguifhing charafer- 
iftic certainly always remains, that we are united, not merely un- 
der a congrefs or ftates-general, but under a common fupreme 
head, endowed with monarchical though not. abfolute power, and 
in moft refpects under the neceflity of acting with the concurrence of 
the 
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the ftates of the empire. This, however, does not by any meang 

revent the other third point, as often as the component parts come 
into confideration, in which the conftitution of the United Pro- 
vinces mentioned above, may be compared with that of the Ger. 
manic empire, as far as this empire is divided into feparate Rates 
totally diftiné&t from each other. 

‘ Every electorate, every principality, every imperial city, every 
territory, however inconfiderable, which is included in the number 
of the ftates of Germany, has its own peculiar government, its own 
fundamental laws, its own taxation, adminiftration of juftice, po- 
lice, coinage, and what is ftill more, its own military eftablifh- 
ment, and the right of entering into alliances, making war, con- 
cluding peace, and fending ambafladors: in fhort, whatever ideas 
a perfon travelling through the various independent ftates of Europe 
may form of the difference of their conftitutions, Jaws, and other 
regulations, will equally occur to a traveller in Germany; and 
often teach him, in a ftill more ftriking manner, that there are 
ftates which are totally diftinét from each other; fince he need not 
travel half a day, without finding forms of government, fometimes 
republican, fometimes monarchical, fometimes limited, fometimes 


‘ defpotic, fometimes hereditary, and fometimes dependent on the 


freedom of ele&tion, and without finding totally different laws in 
every new territory, other coins, other pofts, and other foldiers * ; 
and a perfon who refides but for a fhort time in the country, 
would much more frequently experience that Germany confifts of 
feveral ftates totally diffiné&t from each other, than that the empire 
is ftill ynited under one common fupreme head. 

* One circumftance arifing from this, and peculiar to the Ger- 
manic empire, is the diftinction between its mediate and immediate 
members. In the fame manner as two objeéts which we may fup- 
pofe to have-relation to each other, are immediately related, when 
there is no third obje&t intervening, but otherwife only mediate. 
This may be illuftrated by the example of the conne¢tion between 
a grandfather and his children, who may be faid to be mediately 
related; while the relation between parents and children, on the 
contrary, is immediate; and in this relation all perfons and affairs 
in Germany ftand, under the fovereignty of the empire, and its 
common head, But as a nobleman’s eftate, for inftance, which 
lies in a German principality, and fubjeét to a prince’s fovereignty, 
is only fo far a part of the Germanic empire, as it conftitutes a part 
of that principality ; fo, with refpeét to the whole empire, it can 
only be confidered as a mediate member. Such eftates, or territo- 
tories, On the contrary, are immediate, which do not form any 


part of another ftate, but only conftitute a part of the empire in 
general. 





* « This circumftance is very inconvenient to ftrangers: the dif- 
ference of the ftates is not only obfervable by the uniform of the 
troops, colour of the livery of the poftilions; but by a change of 
money, which frequently differs in its value, and generally by the 
payment of frefh tolls.’ 


© According 
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‘ According to this idea, the whole of Germany is divided into 
mediate and immediate members ; the latter of which are regularly 
at the fame time ftates of the empire, who have the government of 
their refpective countries in their own hands ; and the former are, 
as parts of thefe ftates, fubject to their territorial fovereignty; yet 
there are immediate members of the empire likewife, which have 
no feat or voice at the diet, and are therefore not ftates, the very 
nature of which effentially confifts in fach a feat and voice. Thefe 
are the free Imperial nobility, or knighthood of the empire, and 
the Imperial villages. Many noblemen’s eflates, convents, and 
cities likewife, have loft their immediacy, and are become fubjec& 
to the fovereignty of other ftates, and are therefore mediate; and 
the queftion is fill difputed with fome, whether they are immediate 
or not. 

‘ The whole conftitution of the Germanic empire, therefore, 
centers in this, that the queftion ftill remains refpecting the fove- 
reign rights of the emperor over mediate members, either in the 
cafe of complaints made againft their ordinary government, or by 
virtue of certain referved rights which exifted before the rife of ter- 
ritorial fovereignty, and have remained throughout Germany in 
the emperor’s power. Thefe are, in particular, his right of raifing 
to a higher rank, conferring academical honours, and nominating 
counts palatine of his court, and notaries. Yet even thefe rights 
cannot be exercifed with any legal effect, or acknowledged in moft 
countries, without their being firft fubmitted to the examination and 
approbation of the territorial lord. 

‘ No fovereignty whatever can be exercifed over immediate 
members of the empire, except in the name of the emperor; but 
with this diftinétion again, whether it is left to the emperor alone, 
as in the cafe of coal Imperial grants, inveltitures, and the jurif- 
dition as exercifed in the Imperial courts of judicature, with re- 
fervation of the refort to the Aultregues; or whether it depends 
upon the confent of the diet, the two fuperior colleges of the em- 
pire, or of the electoral college alone. ‘This matter has been de- 
termined at different times, partly in the peace of Weftphalia, and 
partly in the emperor’s capitulations; though with refpect to the 
latter, all the difputes which have arifen concerning the cafes 
where the electoral confent alone is neceflary, have not yet been 
wholly decided. 

‘ Even in the peace of Weftphalia, fome doubts are ftill remain- 
ing concerning what cafes, befides thofe which are exprefsly men- 
tioned as belonging to the diet, are included in the claufe annexed, 
which mentions ‘‘ other fimilar cafes.” Even in thofe matters 
which belong to the diet, particularly when any thing is in quef- 
tion which is to have the force of law throughout the empire, and 
the weight of which is likely to fall upon the ftates themfelves, the 
balance feems more in favour of the ftates than of the emperor. 
On this account it almoit as frequently happens, that a motion is 
made on the fide of the ftates, which they endeavour to bring toa 
conclufion of the empire under the emperor’s authority, as that the 
fmperor himfelf propofes any thing which requires the confent of 
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theempire. In this refpet we find that the relation between the 
emperor and the diet is totally different from that in which the 
king of Great Britain ftands to the parliament, or the kings of 
Sweden and Poland to their diets. ‘There thofe who have a feat 
and voice at the diet are only private perfons; whilft here the 
fates are actual fovereigns of a country. Even the congrefs of 
North America confifts ouly of deputies from the united fates, 
each of whom is dependent on the ftate which fends him, and 
bound to comply with its inftrogtions; the ftates of Germany, on 
the contrary, are aCiual rulers of thofe countries, from the poffef- 
fion of which they derive their feat and voice at thediet. The 
votes themfelves are given as they pleafe; or when they depute 
others for that perpofe, as their-plenipotentiaries, it remaing 
always in their power to direct how. they fball be given. 

¥ Befide the opinions or refolutions which the ftates may form 
among themfelves, it is certainly neceflary for the emperor to give 
his approbation before a decree of the empire can have its legal 
force, or the rights of majefty be exercifed throughout Germany, 
Yet there are cafes where a joint refolution of all the ftates of the 
empire together, or of a certain number of them, may have its due 
ef&cacy without the emperor’s conient: as in this manner feveral 
of the ftates have united, and entered into a fort of treaty with each 
ether, mere than once, refpeCiing the flandard of coinage, which 
they have fettled themfelves,’ 


In order to complete this part of the fubject, and to fhew 
the influence of the Germanic government, as fettled at that 
period, on the freedom and bappinefs of the fubjeét, we muft 
tranfcribe the two following paragraphs: 


© If we confider the peculiarities of the Germanic conftitution, 
as it was now firmly eltablifhed by the peace of Weftphalia, we 
fhall find that one of its greateft advantages is, that when every 
thing is in its proper order, each individual territorial lord has fufh- 
cient opportunities of doing good; but that if, on the contrary, he 
is inclined to injure his country, either the provincial ftates may 
interfere to prevent him, ore!fe his fubje&s in general, or any indi- 
vidual among them, may feek redrefs from one of the fupreme tri- 
bunals of the empire. Upon the whole, therefore, it is certainly a 
happy cooftitution, by which fuch provifion is made to prevent the 
apprehenfion of ill confequences attending the territorial fovereign- 
ty, divided as it is in fo many hands, which of courfe cannot be 
fappofed to be guided always with the fame degree of wifdom and 
goodnefs of heart, 2s might otherwife be expected, confidering that 
the little tyrants of a confined diftri&t are often more dangerous than 
great tyrants in extenfive territories. 

‘ There are two rocks however ftill remaining, peculiar to the 
Germanic conftitution, which our reigning princes, and thofe who 
are in expeClation of power, cannot be fufliciently careful to avoid. 
The German word LanpesHerr (territorial lord) feems once to 
have conveyed an idea that they were actual lords of their country, 
in the fame manner as the proprietor of an eftate confiders it as his 
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ewn property, to be difpofed of and managed as he pleafes. The 
anceftors of the prefent ftates of the empire might certainly be ori- 
ginally confidered only as the poffeffors of large ellates, though they 
have fince gradually acquired the character of actual fovereigns, 
As they are therefore now in that capacity, they mutt not any 
longer imagine that their territories are merely for their own ufe, 
that a number of flaves wait for their commands, and that only 
rights, and no obligations, are connected with their elevated 
rank; but they ought to recolle&, that, as rulers, they have real 
duties to difcharge, which ought only to tend to render their 
country happy, and to promote the fecurity and welfare of their 
fabjects.” 

Such are the liberal notions of the legal franchifes of Ger- 
many, conveyed in this inftructive publication ; notions to 
which, we doubt not, the revolution accomplifhed in France will 
foon add peculiar efficacy ; and perhaps the Germans will reco- 
ver their freedom in a fafer, if not a better way, and by means 
lefs daring and lefs violent than the French themfelves have 
done ; fince the German princes will probably fee the wif- 
dom of granting, gradually and voluntarily, what might other- 
wife be fuddenly and violently extorted. The abufes and de- 
lays of the imperial courts, together with the privileze de non 
appellando, have in a great meafure deftroyed the franchifes 
granted to the fubject by the treaty of Weftphalia. It is 
time to reaflert thefe franchifes, and to brine things back to 
their firft principles. Such is the opinion, as far as we have 
had an opportunity of obferving, of the moft ufeful and moft 
enlightened orders of men, in moft parts of Germany. 

In tranflating thefe volumes, Dr. Dornford has fuccefsfully 
performed a very difficult tafk; and the merit of his labours 
will be fairly eftimated by thofe who have waded, with un- 
certain fteps, through the obfcurities of the original. The 
Statiftical tables, and the tranflator’s notes, are valuable im- 
provements ; fince the information which they contain is not 
only interefting in itfelf, but effential to the full underftanding 
of the work to which they are joined. 

A good general index to the three volumes is added, whick 
is a farther recommendation of the work. Gil.s 

al.--F. 
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I’ our 78th, 7gth, and 8oth vols. we gave an account of 

the firft vol. of this now flourifhing Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. On that occafion, we exhibited a view of the 
Origin of this literary inftitution, the gradation by which it 
proceeded, 
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proceeded, till its full eftablifhment took place; and the 
manner in which the general bufinefs of the Society is con- 
duéted, by the Prefident, Vice Prefidents, Council, &c.; and 
to that brief detail we refer, as 4 general introduction not only 
to our Review of the prefent volume, but to our fubfequent 
accounts of the future publications of this learned affociation. 

To the eflays, letters, and diflertations, contained in this 
fecond volume of the fociety’s memoirs, are prefixed, 1ft, The 
Hiftory of the Society ; including accounts of the papers read at 
their meetings;—lift of fellows, continued,—-and memoirs of 
eminent members deceafed. Under this laft article, we have 
biographical accounts of the Right Hon. Robert Dundas of 
Arnifton, Lord Prefident of the Court of Seffion; of Sir Alex- 
ander Dick, of Preftonfield, Bart. M.D. and of the Right 
Hon. Sir Thomas Miller, of Glenlee, Bart. Lord Prefident of 
the Court of Seffion: thefe papers are both curious and 
valuable. The Hiftory concludes with a continuation of the 
lift of donations to the Society, fince the firft volume; con- 
fifting of fubje&ts of Natural Hiftory, curiofities from various 
parts of the world ; books prefented, &c. 

We come, now, to the Memoirs which have been read be- 
fore the Society, and which conftitute the principal materials 
of the volume. They are divided into two general clafles, the 
Puysicat, and the Lirerary. Thefe we fhal) fubdivide 
in our Review of them; commencing, for the prefent month, 
with the papers which we have arranged under the following 
heads, viz. 


Matuematics, MecuAnics, and AstTRoNoMY. 


Defcription of a Mercurial Level, invented by Alexander Keith, 
Efq. F.R.S. & A.S. Edinb. 


This paper was read before the Philofophical Society of 
Edinburgh, in December 1778. The inftrument defcribed, is 
very fimple ; the principle on which it is founded, is obvious ; 
and, of courfe, it is eafily made, and may be afforded at a 
moderate price. It is compofed of a long parallelopiped piece of 
wood, which has a fquare trough cut at each end of it. The 
troughs, or cavities, communicate by a clofe narrow channel, 
which runs from the bottom of one to that of the other ; and, 
into thefe cavities, communicating in this manner, a quantity 
of quickfilver is put, fufficient to float two equal cubical pieces 
of ivory, or hard wood; on the upper furfaces of which, two 
fights are erected, one of them having a fmall hole in it, and 
the other carrying a crofs-hair, exaélly at the fame height with 
the center of the hole which is in the firft, ! 
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It is manifeft that, * As the two cavities communicate with 
each other, the furface of the quickfilver in both, will always 
be on the fame line of level; and, confequently, if the two 
fights are once accurately adjufted, they will ever after point 
out the true level, without requiring any adjuftment.’ 

The author ftates the following advantages, which he fup- 
pofes his inftrument has over the fpirit level. 1ft, It requires 
no adjuftment, but is ready for ufe as foon as it is put together ; 
confequently demands lefs fkill and care in the obferver. 2d, 
On this account, much more bufinefs can be done with it in 
the fame time. 3d, The accuracy of the fpirit level depends 
on the truth with which the curve of the glafs tube is wrought 
by the maker, of which no purchafer can be certain. 4th, No 
advantage can be gained by lengthening the fpirit tube in a 
fpirit level: but, by lengthening this, the errors are continually 
diminifhed. 5th, The inftrument can be made perfeétly juft, 
without taking any obfervation, or comparing it with another 
level. 

We fhall only obferve that the circumftance which is attri- 
buted to the fpirit level as a difadvantage, ought, in our opi- 
nion, to be efteemed a very great degree of perfection ; for 
furely, when an inftrument is ftri€tly true in principle, (as the 
fpirit level is,)- it muft be a very great excellence that it can be 
made as perfect in four inches, as it can in four feet. With 
refpect to the fifth mentioned advantage, the fpirit level does not, 
that we know, require any obfervation to be made by the maker, 
nor any comparifon of it with another level: whereas the 
fights, in this level, cannot be adjufted without. 


Experiments on the expanfive Force of Freezing Water, made 
by Major Edward Williams, of the Royal Artillery, at 
Quebec, Canada, in the Years 1784 and 1785. 


Thefe experiments were made by filling iron bomb-fhells 
with water, plugging them up, and expofing them, in this 
ftate, to the fevere frofts which are generally experienced in the 
winter at Quebec, The experiments were performed with fhells 
of various diameters, from 13 inches to 43 inches. The di- 
menfions of a fhell of 13 inches are as follow : 

Outer diameter of the fhell, ~ - 12,8 

The internal diameter of the cavity, - Ort 

Thicknefs of the metal, at the fuze hole, - 155 

Thicknefs at the crown, or oppofite part, - 2,2 

Diameter of the fuze hole, - - 1,7 and 
the dimenfions of the other fhells are in proportion to thefe. The 
plug was an iron pin fomewhat conical ; and driven in by re- 
peated blows with a fledge hammer: but Major Williams found 
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it impofible to drive a fmooth iron plug fo faft into the 
fuze hole, as to refift the expanfion of the water, when it 
began to freeze; as it was always ejected, and thrown to 
a confiderable diftance, by the force with which it was pro. 
truded; and a cylindric column of ice followed it, of from a 
to 8! inches in length, and of the diameter of the fuze hole, 
He, therefore, tried to meafure the force of the expanfion by 
obferving how far a plug, of a given weight, would be pro- 
jected by it, when the fhell was, laid in a given pofition, and 
the plug driven in as tightly as he could drive it by the fame 
number of blows. ‘The following table exhibits the refults of 
his experiments : 





























Elevation | Weight . 
Hour. Peron Thermom'. | Wind. of of —— 

the fuze. [the plug. | P*%* od. 
92 P.M.| 29.66 | — 10 | Welterly |godeg.]35 0z. | Unknown 
10A.M.| 29.69 | — 3 | Batterly. [go 37925 {22 feet 
9 P.M.} 29.80 | — 16 | Welt. -j}go 3455 |Unknown 
11A.M.| 29.25 | — 6 | Welt. 80 39,25 (62 feet 
11A.M | 29.60 | — 18 | Weft. 45 39,25 1387 
5A.M.} 29.96 | — 19 | Welt 45. 141,75 |415 
7A.M.} 29.46 | — 12 | Weft. 45 42 Burft. 
gA.M.{ 29.35 |— 4 | Welt, = 145 40,5 1325 


In the laft experiment but one, the plug was made with 
fhort ftrong fpringing barbs on its fides, which, when driven, 
through the fuze hole into the cavity of the fhell, ftarted off 
from the fide of it, and prevented the plug from being expels 
led by the force of the expanding water, when it began to 
freeze : the confequence was, the fhell burft. From the refult 
of this experiment, Dr. Hutton of Woolwich, who com- 
municated the paper, takes occafion to obferve, very juftly, 
that the force of the expanfion of water, in the act of freezing, 
is fuficient to overcome, perhaps, any refiftance whatever: 
but we have our doubts concerning his alternative; namely, 
that if the refiftance of the containing body exceed the expan- 


five force of water in the aé& of freezing, the water will remain 


fluid, whatever the degree of cold may be. We think, alfo, 
that fome objections may be raifed to his calculations concern- 
ing the quantity which the water expands by freezing, founded 
on the circumftance which attended Major Williams’s fourth 
experiment; becaufe it appears, thence, that the whole length 
of the protruded cylinder of ice is thrown out, almoft inftantly, 
after the plug is forced out; at which time, it is not probable, 
that all the water in the fhell was frozen: nor, indeed, does it 


appear, from what is related of the experiments, that it is 


certain 
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eertain that all the water was ever frozen, in any one of the 
experiments. Neither are we certain that no vacuity was left 
in the fhell, when all the watet that remained in it was frozen. 


Abfirad < Experiments made to determine the true Refiftance 
of the Air to the re of Bodies, of various Figures, and 
moved through it with different degrees of Velocity. By Charles 
Hutton, LL. D. Profeflor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and F.R.S. London and 
Edinburgh. 

Thefe experiments were made with a machine fimilar to that 
with which the late ingenious Benjamin Robins made his Ex- 
periments before the Royal Society, in June 1746; and 
which are printed in his works, publifhed by Dr. Wilfon : they 
were alfo made for the fame purpofe, and exactly in the fame 
manner. The experiments of Dr. Hutton, here defcribed, relate 
only to the determination of the relative refiftance which the 
fpherical and flat fides of a hemifphere find, from the air, under 
different degrees of velocity through it, of from 3 feet in a fe~ 
cond to 20 feet. He found, as Mr. Robins had done before, 
in {mali velocities, that the refiftance to both the one furface 
and the other, was very nearly as the fquares of the velocities; 
and that the refiftance to the fpherical furface was to that on 
the flat furface, on an average, as 1 to 2,43: but this laft ratio 
varied from 2,3 to 2,6 without any apparent regard to the dif- 
ferent velocities under which they happened. 

As the application of friétion-wheels to machines of the 
kind, with which Dr. Hutton’s experiments were made, has 
been declared to be improper, as well as to all machines where 
uniform motion is required * ; and, as Dr. Hutton has, never~ 
thelefs, applied them to the machine which he ufed, it may be 
expected, and we could have wifhed, that he had given his 
reafons for it. Mr. Robins having applied them to his ma- 
chine, could not weigh with a philofopher; any more than 
the fimple aflertion of Mr. Edgeworth, that they are improper ; 
and to which we fhould have paid no regard, if we had not, 
from the teft of experiments, known it to be true in fome in- 
ftances. Friction-wheels have been applied to the pivots of the 
verge, in watches, by fome of the beft artifts in London; and 
the watches have always been found to go worfe with them 
than without. Weare aware that there may be a great differ- 
ence between the effect of fri€tion- wheels, where the machinery 
is {o minute, and the motion fo rapid, as they are in the bae 
lance of a watch, and their effe& on the machine and experi- 





* See Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. Ixxiii. p. 137. 
Rey. Fer, 1791; M ments 
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ments of which we have been fpeaking ; and therefore it is that 
we wifhed Dr, Hutton had given his reafons for applying them, 


Obfervations of the Places of the Georgian Planet, made at 
Edinburgh, with an equatorial Infirument. By John Robi- 
fon, A.M. F.R.S. Edinb. and Prof. of Nat. Phil. in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh. 


The obfervations mentioned in this paper, (for the refults 
only, and not the obfervations themfelves, are given,) were 
made on the rath, 15th, 17th, 18th, and 2oth of January 1787; 
and, from them, the author calculates that the time when the 
planet was in oppofition to the fun, was January 13th, at zh. 
56’, mean time, at Greenwich ; and that its longitude, from 
the mean equinox, was then 69. 23° 32° 24”, with an heleo~ 
centric latitude of 0° 30° 38° north. He adds, that the error 
of the Theory, (we fuppote he means the theory, from which 
his tables, given in the firft volume of thefe TranfaGtions, 
were deduced,) in longitude, was +5”, and in latitude —18”; 
and he thinks the error in latitude belongs rather to tke obfer- 
vation than to the theory, owing, as he conceives, to his hav- 
ing been obliged to fubftitute the fyftem of wires, ufual! 
called Dr. Bradley’s Rhumbus, in the focus of his telefcope, 
inftead of the micrometer with which he formerly obferved. 

Befide delivering the refults of the obfervations, Mr. Ro- 
bifon defcribes alfo the inftrument with which he made them: 
but, from the want of a drawing of it, we are not able to un- 
derftand his defcription clearly, and, confequently, cannot 
convey a clear idea of it to our readers. 


On the Motion of Light as affected by refracting and refleéting 
Subfances, which are alfo in motion. By the tame. 


In 1785, the celebrated Abbé Bofcovich publifhed a collec- 
tion of his fmaller works, in five volumes quarto, at Baflano. 
In the fecond and fourth vols. of this colle&ion, are two papers 
oif the aberration of light; in which, among many other in- 
genious deductions which he makes from the premifes, there 
Jaid down, he has one fo curious in itfelf, and fo furprizing in 
its confequences, that, had it been true, it is impoflible to fay 
where the difcoveries, to which it muft have led, would end. 
The Abbeé’s conclufion, as ftated by Mr. Robifon, is this. 
“¢ If a telefcope be conftruéted, having its tube filled with water, 
and be directed to a terreflrial object, properly fituated, it will 
be found to deviate from that object by a certain determinate 
quantity every day.” For example, ‘* If a common aftrono- 
mical telefcope, which inverts objects, be placed at the earth’s 
equator, on the day of the winter folftice, and directed to sr" 
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teal place of a terreftrial object, due fouth of it, the obje& will 
not appear at the interfection of the crofs wires in its focus ; 
but will, at noon, appear 5” to the weft of that interfection ; 
at 6 o'clock in the evening, it will appear §” below it; at mid= 
night, it will appear §” to the eaft of it; and, at 6 o’clock 
next morning, it will appear § above it: at other times, and 
in other pofitions of the telefcope, the apparent motions of the 
object will be different ; but it will never appear in its true 
place, except when the axis of the telefcope is parallel to the 
line of the earth’s motion.” Hence the Abbé concludes, and, 
indeed, fairly, if the above affertion had been true, “* That a 
perfon, jhut up in a mine, or dungeon, may, without feeing the 
un, or heavens, difcover the motion of the earth, round the center 
of the folar fyftem ; and alfo whether this center be in motion, and 
the velocity and direction of that motion.” 

This pofition of the Abbé feems to have given Profeffor 
Robifon a great deal of trouble ; and the Profeffor’s paper will 
give his readers no little, if we may judge from our own cafe; 
for we freely confefs that we read it three times, before we 
were abfolutély certain whether Mr. Robifon aflented to M. 
Bofcovich’s propofition, or not. ‘The reafon is that Mr. Ro- 
bifon has given all the arguments for and againft the propofi- 
tion, which occurred to him while he was confidering it; and, 
inftead of putting thofe which are in its favour, hypothetically, 
he puts them down in as pofitive terms as he could poffibly have 
done, if they had met with his moft hearty concurrence: a 
proceeding for which we can by no means account, as it tends 
only to puzzle his readers, and to extend his paper to an un- 
neceflary length. The only poffible reafon that we can fee for 
it, is this: before he difcovered M. Bofcovich’s miftakes, he 
made fevera] attempts to bring the matter to experiment: but 
he always failed, becaufe he could find no fluid to fill the tele- 
fcope, which was not of too opaque a nature to tranfmit fuch a 
quantity of light as was neceflary for the magnifying power 
required in the tele(cope. To remove this inconvenience, Mr. 
R. thought of fubftituting a cylinder of glafs for the water te- 
lefcope, having one of its ends ground plane, and the other 
fpherical ; the plane furface being fituated a fmall diftance be- 
yond the principal focus of the fpherical furface, and a fcratch 
being made on it, it is obvious that an image of this fcratch 
will be formed in the conjugate focus of the fpherical furface 5 
and, if this image be received on a fyftem of wires, like thofe 
which are put in the focus of an aftronomical telefcope, and 
viewed by means of a deep eye-glafs, there muft be obferved 
the fame diurnal deviation of this image that M. Bofcovich ane 
nounces with refpect to the image of the terreftrial objeét, 
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viewed in the water telefcope: a thought which Mr. Robi- 
fon, perhaps, did not with to be entirely loft: but it is not 
eafy to fee the ufe of afcertaining the mode of trying an experi- 
ment, after the principle, which the experiment is to eftablifh, 
has been fhewn to have no exiftence. 

Mr. Robifon is at great pains toexplain M. Bofcovich’s idea, 
and afterward to fhew the fallacy of it; neither of which, as 
far as we can fee, were neceflary, after the account of it which 
we have tranfcribed from his own paper ; and we are perfuaded 
that moft of our intelligent readers will be of the fame opinion ; 
as both telefcope and object are conftantly moving, (without 
fenfible difference,) in the fame direction, and with the fame 
velocity. 

Mr. Robifon next proceeds to explain the two hypothefes, 
which have been formed concerning the mechanical nature of 
light ; namely, that which was advanced by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
and that which was firft explained by M. Huygens and Dr. 
Hooke, and fince adopted by the celebrated M. Euler, and by 
him again brought into credit with many foreign philofophers. 
He fhews by what manner we ought to proceed in examining 
thefe hypothefes ; and demonftrates that, in one inftance, at 
leaft, the Newtonian hypothefis is not repugnant to obferva- 
tion ; and that, ‘ in refractions, and reflections, light is aétu- 
ated by forces whofe direction is perpendicular to the furface of 
the refracting or reflecting body.’ 


Demenftrations of fome of Dr. Matthew Stewart’s General 
Theorems. By Kobert Small, D.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh. 


So long ago as the year 1746, that excellent Geometrician, 
the late Dr. Thon Stewart, publifhed a fmall o@tavo volume 
of 164 pages, entitled, ** Some general Theorems of confider- 
able Ufe in the higher Parts of the Mathematics.”” Thefe 
theorems, excepting the firit five, were all publifhed without 
demonftrations ; for which the ingenious author’s reafon was, 
that as they are all new, excepting one, or, at the moft, two, 
he thought that their being publifhed even in that manner would 
be agreeable to fuch as were not unaccuftomed to fpeculations 
of this nature; and that fuch would readily allow that to ex- 
plain, in a proper way, fo many theorems, {fo general as thefe 
are, and of fuch great difficulty as moft of them were, would 
require a greater expence of time and thought, than could be 
expected foon from one in the fituation in which the author 
then was*. He therefore thought it better that they fhould 
appear without demontftrations, than lie by him till an uncertain 
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hereafter, when he might be able to add their demonftrations 5 
and he endeavours to allure others to do it for him, by pro- 
mifing that their time and pains would be rewarded by the great 
number of new and curious propofitions which they would in-~ 
fallibly difcover in doing it. 

From that time to this, however, as far as we know, no 
perfon, excepting the prefent author, has been induced to dive 
in the Doétor’s fcientific fifhery, for the rich pearls which he 
here promifed them; and it does not appear that this firft at- 
tempt has proved very fuccefsful in making new difcoveries : 
Dr. Small has, however, made fome; and it may be added 
that the theorems which he has undertaken, are not thofe, from 
the confideration of which, the difcovery of new properties was 
moft to be expected. They are the fixth, feventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fix= 
teenth, twenty-feventh, and twenty-eighth: being fuch as 
relate to the fums of the fquares, and of the fourth powers of 
Jines drawn in a certain manner. Dr. Small informs us that 
thefe were felected from the reft, as being moft conne&ed one 
with another. } 

Dr. Small’s demonftrations are very ingenious: but they 
certainly lack much of that geometrical purity, and chaftity 
of expreffion, which are to be found in the demonftrations of 
the firft five theorems, left by Dr. Stewart, as patterns to be 
followed in the demonftrations of the reft. 


Remarks ou the Aftronomy of the Brahmins. By John Play- 
fair, A.M. F.R.S. Edinb. and Profefior of Mathematics 


in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 


This paper has little pretenfion to originality, being pro- 
felledly compiled, or chiefly fo, from a Memoir by M. Ca/ffinz, 
in the eighth vol. of the Mem. de I’ Acad. des Sciences; from two 
Memoirs of AZ. Je Gentil, in the fame work, for the years 1772, 
and 1784; and from the 4fronomie Indienne of AM. Bailly, pub- 
lifhed at Paris in 1787. Mr. Playfair profefles to have entered 
on the ftudy of thefe tracts with that * proper portion of {cep- 
ticifm which whatever is new and extraordinary ought always to 
excite ;” and to * have fet about verifying the calculations, and 
examining the reafons on which they are founded, with the moft 
{crupulous attention: the refult was, an entire conviction of 
the accuracy of the one, and the folidity of the other.” We fhall 
firit endeavour to fhew, in as few wordsas poffible, what it is, 
of which the profeflor has fo entirely convinced himfelf ; then 
Jay before our readers fome of the principal arguments by which 
he has been convinced; and leave it to thofe who are judges 
of the matter, to confider the force of the fyftem which has fo 
M 3 entirely 
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entirely overturned, in his opinion, and in that of the French 
aftronomers, the chronology of the Old Teftament. 

The principal objects which the aftronomy of the Brahmins 
prefents to us, are three ; 

1. Tables and rules for calculating the places of the fun 
and moon. 

2. ‘lables and rules for calculating the places of the planets, 

. Rules by which the phafes of eclipfes are determined :—» 
but it is chiefly to the firft of thefe, that Mr. Playfair directs 
his attention: the two latter, however, are the fubjects of 
many obfervations. 

Four fets of tables have been brought from India to Europe. 
The firft from Siam, by AZ /a Loubere in 1687. A fecond fet 
of tables and rules were fent to MW. de /’Ifle from Chrifnabou~ 
yam, a town in the Carnatic, by Father Du Champ, about the 
year 1750: the precepts and examples accompanying thefe 
tables, were tranflated into French by Father Du Champ. A 
third fet were fent to AZ. de TTjle from India, about the fame 
time, by Father Patouillet; and the fourth, and laft fet, were 
brought from Tirvalore by MZ. le Gentil, on his return from 
India, in 1771, where we had been to obferve the tranfit of 
Venus, in 1769. . The object of Mr. Playfair’s remarks is ; 
firft, to give an account of the Indian aftronomy, fo far as it 
is yet known in Lurope, from the four fets of tables above 
mentioned ; fecondly, to ftate the principal arguments that can 
be deduced from thefe tables, with refpeét to their antiquity ; 
and, thirdly, to form fome eftimate of the geometrical {kill 
with which this aftronomical fyftem is conftruéted. Under 
the third head, only, he lays claim to originality: but on this 
he acknowleges he has but juft entered, at prefent, leaving to 
fome future opportunity, the other difcuffions to which it 
leads. 

As the tables of Tirvalore are thofe into which Mr. P. 
chiefly enquires, we fhall take no farther notice of the others, 
than juft to obferve that they are not materially different from 
thofe of Tirvalore ; that they all feem to be conftructed for a 
meridian which is not far diftant from that of Benares, the 
ancient feat of Indian learning ; and that they may all baye 
been adapted to that meridian: the fmall deviations from it 
having, in great probability, arifen from geographical errors, 
in placing that meridian. 

‘The epocha of the Tirvalore tables coincides with the fa- 
mous era of the Calyougham, or the beginning of the year 
3102 before the birth of Chrift. Mr. Playfair enters into a cri- 
tical inquiry whether this is a real or a fictitious epocha ; that 
is) Whether the plaggs of the luminaries have been determined 
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by actual obfervations, made at, or previous to, that time; or 
whether they have * been calculated from the modern epochas 
of other tables ;? and, after a moft laborious inveftigation, he 
feems to reft perfectly fatishied that he has proved the former:—~ 
but this is not all: his arguments tend to prove that fome of 
the obfervations, from which the elements of thefe tables were 
drawn, muft have been made about 2400 years before that 
time; that is, about 1500 years before the ufual date of the 
creation, according to the Hebrew chronology ; or about 800 
ears before it, if we follow the Samaritan chronology. 

His reafoning on this point is as follows. Having proved, as 
he contends, that the epocha of the tables, which is for the 
year 3102 before Chrift, is real, and not fictitious ; (that is, 
that the tables were conftructed at this time;) he obferves that 
to have the length Of the year, and the mean motions of the 
luminaries, as exact as they are found to be in the Indian tables, 
they muft have employed obfervations which were made at a 
very conliderable interval from one another; and he thinks 
there is reafon for concluding that interval was 2400 years, 
and the 2400 years which preceded the era of the Calyougham : 
for there are, as be juftly obferves, certain elements of the 
tables, fuch as the proftapherefis, the length of the year, the 
preceffion of the equjnoxes, and the obliquity of the ecliptic ; 
which, being mutable, are of different quantities at different 
periods of time; and as Mr, Playfair alfo juftly contends, the 
quantity which will naturally be affigned to them, in conftruct- 
ing tables, from obfervations, will be thofe which belonged to 
them about the middle of the interval between the obfervations 
from which the tables were deduced. Now the quantities which 
are ailigned to thofe feveral elements, in the Indian tables, are 
fuch as he finds mui{t have belonged to them about 1200 years 
before the epocha of the Calyougham ; and, confequently, he 
infers, that the obfervations, from which the Indian tables are 
drawn, muft have employed an interval of twice that quantity, 
or about 2400 years; and thefe 2400 years being added to the 
date of the Calyougham, or 3102 years before Chrift, brings 
us to the year 5500 before that era, or 1500 years before the 
ufual date of the creation, according to the Hebrew chrono- 
logy. 
That there were perfons in India, who were capable of 
making aftronomical obfervations, and of conftructing tables 
of the motions of the fun, moon, and planets from them, at 
thofe early periods, is, however, the leaft part of that which 
Cau‘es our furprize. “They muit alfo, at the time when thefe 
tables were conftruéted, have had the moft perfect knowlege 
of the Newtonian Theory ‘ ieee in its utmoft extent 5 
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as well as have been poflefled of a method of analyfis, at leaft 
as extenfive as that which is known to the moft eminent mathe- 
maticians of the prefent age: for Mr. P. tells us (p. 139 and 
175) that the Brahmins can generally, by the help of thefe 
tables, predict the beginning and duration of an eclipfe, within 
a few minutes of the truth*. We are very certain that our 
beft tables, which affign the places of the fun, moon, and 
planets with great exactnefs, now, will not reprefent the face 
of the heavens within feveral hours of the truth, at a period of 
time which is, by fome thoufands of years, fubfequent to that for 
which the Indian tables are here fuppofed to be adapted, without 
the help of equations which are only deducible from the New- 
tonian Theory of Gravitation, by means of the moft laborious 
calculations ; and which require a perfect knowlege of the 
moft abftrufe and difficult parts of the modern analyfis: confe- 
quently, the Indian tables, or the rules which are followed in 
making the deductions from them, muft have been derived from 
the fame fource, or they could not perform what they are here 
faid to do. 

Mr. Playfair, in examining the tables of the motions of the 
planets, which have been fent from India, fixds abundant reafon 
for referring their origin alfo to a date, a‘ leaft as early as the 
epocha of the Calyougham; and he concludes this part of his 
fubje& in the following words: 

‘« Thus have we enumerated no lefs than nine aftronomical ele- 
ments +, to which the tables of India affign fuch values as do, by 
no means, belong to them in thefe later ages, but fuch as the 
theory of gravity ‘proves to have belonged to them. three thovufand 
years before the Chriftian era. At that time, therefore, or in the 
ages preceding it, the obfervations muft have been made from which 
thefe elements were deduced. For it is abundantly evident, that 
the Brahmins of later times, however willing they might be to adapt 
their tables to fo remarkable an epoch as the Calyougham, could 
never think of doing fo, by fubftituting, inflead of quantities which 
they had obferved, others which they had no reafon to believe had 
ever exifted. The elements in queftion are precifely what thefe 
aftronomers muft have fuppofed invariable, and of which, had they 





* *In two eclipfes of the moon, calculated in India, by their 
method, and obferved there by M. Le Gentil, the error, in neither 
cafe, exceeded 23 minutes of time ; and, in the duration and mag- 
a of the eclipfe, their calculation came ftill nearer to the 
truth. 

+ ‘ The inequality of the preceffion of the equinoxes, the accele- 
ration of the moon, the length of the folar year, the equation of 
the fun’s center, the obliquity of the ecliptic, the place + greet 


#phelion, the equation of Saturn’s center, and the inequalities in 
6 mean motions of thefe two planets.’ 
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fuppofed them to change, they had no rules to go by for afcertain- 
ing the variations ; fince, to the difcovery of thefe rules is required, 
pot only all the perfection to which aftronomy is, at this day, 
brought in Europe, but all that which the f{ciences of motion and 
extenfion have likewife attained, It is no lefs clear, that thefe coin- 
cidences are not the work of accident ;_ for it will fearcely be fup- 

ofed that chance has adjufted the errors of the Indian aftronomy 
with fuch fingular felicity, that obfervers, who could not difcover 
the true {tate of the heavens, at the age in which they lived, have 
facceeded in defcribing one which took place feveral thoufand years 
before they were born.’ 

As Mr. Playfair informs us that he has barely entered into 
the fubject of his thisd part, (the geometrical {kill exhibited 
in the conftruction of the Indian tables,) and that he propofes 
to purfue it at fome future opportunity, we fhall defer our exa« 
mination of that part, until we have the whole of it before us 
and we fhall conclude our account of this entertaining paper, 
with adverting to a paflage in p. 153, where the author afcribes 
the difcovery of the inequality in the precgfon of the equinoxes, 
caufed by the action of the planets, to AZ. de la Grange. It is 
by fuch fide winded frrokes as this, that difcoveries are attributed 
to wrong perfons ; and, if they are not contradicted, and the 
matter placed in its proper point of view immediately, it becomes 
dificult, or, perhaps, impoffible, to do it, in a few centuries. 
The late celebrated AZ. Leonard Euler was the firft difcoverer of 
this inequality ; as well as of the inequality in the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and of the changes which will be caufed in the 
places of the nodes of each planet, by the actions of the whole: 
all which he has fully explained, and has affigned the quantity 
of each, in a very curious paper, publifhed in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, for 1754. 


On the Refolution of indeterminate Problems. By John Leflie, 
A. M. 


It is a fundamental principle in algebra, that a problem ad- 
mits a determinate anfwer when the number of independent 
@jaations is equal to the number of unknown quantities: but 
when the number of unknown quantities exceeds the number 
of equations, the queftion generally admits a variety of an- 
{wers: and problems which are fo circumftanced, are called 
indeterminate problems. If, in ftating the conditions of a 
queftion, fimple equations only occur, the anfwer will always 
be had in finite numbers, either whole or fractional: but if 
the higher functions be concerned, the values of the unknown 
quantities will generally be involved in furds, which it will be 
impoffible to exhibit on any arithmetical feale. On this cir- 
Cumftance, the analyfis has been founded, which is commonly 
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employed in the refolution of fuch indeterminate problems, as 
require the anfwers to be given in whole, or finite, fractional 
numbers: but as that method of folution requires, generally, a 
variety of aflumptions, which depend on particular circum. 
ftances; and for which no general rules can be given; and as 
the fubject is not merely an object of curiofity, but may be ap. 
plied with advantage to the higher calculus; Mr. Leflie thought 
that his time would not be unprofitably employed in defcribing a 
method by which the folutions of indeterminate problems may 
be obtained from one fingle principle, very fimple and obvious 
in itfelf, but which, neverthelefs, admits a very extenfive ap- 
plication. 

The principle is this : 

* Let AxB reprefent any compound quantity which is equal to 
another CxD, and let m be any rational number, afflumed at plea. 
fure ; it is manifeft that, taking equimultiples, AX mB=CX mD, 
If, therefore, we fuppofe that A=mD, it muft follow that zB=C, or 


B=—. Thus two eqaations of a lower dimenfion are obtained. If 


thofe be capable of farther decompofition, we may affume the mul- 
tiples 2 and f, and form four equations {till more fimple. By the 
repeated application of this principle, an higher equation, if it 
admit of divifors, will be refolved into others of the firit order, the 
number of which will be one greater than that of the multiples 
affumed. Hence the number of fimple equations, into which a 
compound expreffion can be refolved, is equal to the fuin of the 
exponents of the unknown quantity in the higheftterm. Confe- 
quently a problem can be refolved, by the application of this prin- 
ciple, only when the aggregate Jum, formed by the addition of the 
exponents of the higheit terms of the feveral equations propofed, is 
at leaf? equal to the number of the unknown quantities, together 
with that of the aflumed multiples.’ 


This principle is illuftrated by the refolutions of a great va- 
riety of the more general and ufeful problems related to this 
branch of analyfis ; which fufficiently thew that the principle 
from which they are drawn is not lefs extenfive, and that it is 
much more uniforin, than thofe that are commonly ufed. 


[The other Papers will be confedered in future Articles. ] W. 





Art. V. An Inquiry into the Moral and Political Tendency of the 
Religion called Roman Catholic. 8vo. pp. 163. 3s. Robins 
fons. 1790. 


pyuat the Monthly Reviewers are firm and entire friends, not 

merely to religious toleration, but to the moft generous 
freedom, is, we truft, fo well known to all who are acquainted 
with our literary labours, that we aflure ourfelves, the public 
will 
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will afcribe it to no illiberal prejudice, if we pafs fome degree 
of cenfure on the performance before us. The tract is well 
gritten ; and to feveral of the obfervations and fentiments con- 
tained in it, we Cannot but yield our hearty concurrence :—yet 
st the fame time, the work exhibits, in fome inftances, a kind 
of half-reafoning, infidious, appearance, calculated to miflead 
the ignorant or unwary. It would perfuade us that Poperyy 
for the terms Papif? or Roman catholic, are here indifferently 
yled,) is of the moft harmlefs nature ; and that no evil ever 
did, nor ever could, arife from its doctrines and ordinances, 
when rightly explained and underftood. ro 

Auricular confeffion, for inftance, if we credit this author, is 
both innocent and ufeful, and has been acknowleged as fuch 
by many orthodox fons of the Church of England. Some of 
its prelates, it is faid, have lamented its difufe ; and, it is add- 
ed, that one who is eminent in the prefent day, has allowed 
that it may be beneficial, and even fometimes neceflary.—Now 
what can the Proteftant reader fay to this? * We will readily 
allow, that there may be cafes, in which the acknowleg :ment 
of error, or guilt, to a wife, worthy, and faithful friend, cle- 
rical or not, may be productive of real and lafting fervice :— 
but, furely, this is totally different from the practice of con- 
fefion in the church of Kome, or even from what might be 
pleaded by fome of the Proteftant clergy. Could we fuppofe 
that the practice was ufeful and innocent in its firft inftitution, 
yet common fenfe will fuggeit that it is liable to great abufe, 
and pregnant with numerous evils; as the hiftoric page will 
abundantly teftify. 

Although it does not, however, belong to us to obviate the 
fugecftions of this author, yet we cannot but with that fome 
judicious, well informed, temperate Proteitant may take up 
the caufe, and defend the reformation, again{t this warm, f{pe- 
cious, and generally, decent opponent. —Happy would it have 
been if the reformation had proceeded farther! Happy, if it 
had not, by what it retained, left fo much room for the ad- 
verfary to torm an attack to advantage! Indeed this treatife, 
while it aims to exculpate the church of Rome, proceeds, and 
not in a mere covert way, to criminate that of England ; on 
which it beftows feveral fevere reflexions :—to obviate thefe, 
as Circumftanges are at prefent, is not in our power, though 
afluredly in our inclination. 

*We think we may appeal to fa&, as affording undoubted 
proof, that popery fpreads darknefs over the underftanding, 
leading away reafon and judgment captive and in chains: yet 
this writer would have us believe that the Proteftant fyftem is 


pot fuperior in this or in other refpects, to that of the papift. 
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He certainly preferves a good appearance of reafoning; and 
from the conduét of fome reformed churches, he is but too well 
enabled to maintain his point : yet we muft add, that he per. 
plexes the reader with fpecious, rather than convinces him with 
folid, reafoning ; or if he proves that Proteftants have contra. 
difted their own principles, the reflection falls not on their 
caufe, but on thofe perfons who are ever willing to employ re. 
ligion, or what they chufe to call by that facred name, as a 
means of enflaving mankind: ignorance and fuperttition have 
at all times proved of excellent fervice in this refpe&; and 
therefore, ftate-officers, civil and ecelefiaflical, have always 
endeavoured to preferve them, where they ftill prevail, or to 
recover them, where their influence has abated. 

On the odious article of perfecution, which bears with 
heavy a weight on the Romifh church, there may have been 
too fair an opportunity for the retort which is here caft on the 
Proteftants : but the inftances in which the latter may have 
contradiéted their own acknowleged tenets, cannot be fufficient 
to juftify the ill conduct of the former. 

When he procecds to the political defence of popery, the 
author grows more bitter and feverc, and angrily expatiates on 
the mifreprefentation of its doctrine: but notwithi{tanding all that 
any writer may advance, can it ever be granted that the charges, 
which have been brought againft the politics of the church 
of Rome, are entirely ill grounded? Have not a variety of 
facts warranted the propriety and neceflity of guarding againft 
all who embrace the arbitrary principles with which popery is 
conrtted? It is well known that prieftcraft and knavery never 
obtained fo complete a triumph over mankind, as during the 
time when the {way of the Romifh church was moft powerful 
and extenfive ; and though government may be defpotic with- 
out this aid, yet certain it is that fome of the moft effectual in- 
ftruments for fervility in the governed, and tyranny in the rulers, 
have been provided by that church.—As to what remains, if 
any remains there be, in the church of England, of the {pirit 
of popery, we leave the defence of our eftablifhment to thofe 
who have more leifure, and more ability for the tafk: to thofe 
whofe office it more immediately is. It may not be improper, 
however, to infert a few fpecimens of the manner in which this 
part of the fubject is treated : 

Under the head of fchifm and exclufive falvation, we find the 
following paflage : 

‘ It has lately been the fafhion, to extol the liberality of our 
church-eftablifhmenr, and on every occafion to contraft it with the 
narrow felfifhnefs of popery. Yet the unfortunate coincidence of 
the former in that very opinion for which papifts are — 
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bigotry and felfifhnefs, is fo remarkable, that it cannot but 
+ thefe commendations fomewhat fufpicious. The orthodox 
pay indeed pleafe themfelves with the idea, and compliment one 
other vith the phrafe of diftinguifhed tolerance and liberality, 
but they do well not to appeal to the infidel or diffenter for the jul- 
rice of their claim to fuch exalted merit.’ 

Another reflection we obferve, which relates, not fo much to 
ihe eftablifhment, as to its minifters; whofe conduct we fhould 
be glad to fee always fufficient to vindicate them from any cenfure 


ith 
rende 


| which it may imply: {peaking of Sunday-fchools, it is added, 


‘ They who have been moft active in promoting this fcheme of 
charity and benevolence, feem to have confidered the neceflity of 
the meafure, more than the origin of that neceflity. Had they in- 
yeltigated the latter, they would, I am confident, have quickly dif- 
covered the want of moral inftruction in the people, to originate in 
the neglect and inability of the clergy to comply with the catecheti- 
cal part of their office.’ 

Some pages of this work are employed on the ambition of 
the Papal priefthood, and this is the inference ; 


‘ The enormous guilt, therefore, of the Romith clergy—amounts 
tono more than that the churchmen of that time did exaily what 
any other body of men would have done in the fame circumftances ; 
In the hiftory of the reformed churches, I do not find the clergy to 
have been more moderate :—The ecclefiaftical commiflian, the right 
of fanctuary, the extenfion of prohibited degrees, and every abufe 
of the ancient eftablifhment, might have remained to this day, if 
the removal of thefe had depended on the difintereftednefs of the 
Proteftant clergy. What was it but the clamour of this body which 
prevented the fuppreffion of a/ylums*, till the reign of JamesI.? 
What other caufe but this obitruéted the removal of many ecclefi- 
aflical abufes which have furvived the ancient hierarchy ?” 

This may be all true, and probably is ;_ we certainly cannot 
contradict it: but what does it prove ?—Not that popifh priefts 
fhould have liberty and authority to act as they pleafe: but that 
a people, who have a juft fenfeof their rights and liberties, fhould 
keep a watchful eye over ecclefiaftics, whether papifts or pro- 
teflants ; and we may add that a clergy, rightly difpofed, will 
be of this mind, and wifh for no power but that which confifts 
with, and advances, the public welfare. 

In another place, this writer having mentioned the title, 
HEAD of the church, as aflumed by Henry VIII. thus proceeds ; 

* Neither the ambition of kings, nor the flattery of their mini- 
fers, produced any thing in that age fimilar to this extravagance 


= our countrymen: among all the reformed they alone had the 
agacity todifcover, the credulity to believe, and the confidence to 





* * Pegge’s Sanétuary ; Archeologia, vol. vin.’ See alfo Month. 
&. for Oftober 1788, vol. Ixxix. Pp: 298. 
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fwear, that kings are competent, ‘‘ to reform all herefies and error 
’ 


~ 


and to aét as judges in all ecclefiaftical caufes.’’—In rejecting the 
doétrines of Proteftants, a Papift may be encouraged by the counte- 
nance of his own fectaries; for rejecting the king’s fupremacy, he 
has the additional authority of every reformed church, but that of 
England.’ 

It is not difficult to difcover the fophiftry of this reafonine « 
as to Henry VIII. we well know that he was an infolent and 
hateful tyrant ; and as to the people, although their eyes were 
gradually opening, igncrance and fervility were very prevalent 
in thofe and fucceeding times: if the king retains the title of 
Head of the church, it feems only beftowed politically, that he 
may, as chief magiftrate, and by juft and reafonable ways, 
guard the public peace: but certainly not that he fhould him. 
felf ufurp a dominion over the confciences and rights of men, 
nor fuffer others fo to do. 

On another occafion, this writer maintains, that however 
the do&trine of unconditional fubmiffion may have been fanétioned 
by the Roman catholic church, {till popery ought not to be 
thought more friendly to defpotic government, than the efta. 
blithed religion of England ;—and again, it is obferved, that 
‘The faith of Rome is widely different from the policy of 
Rome, from the fancies of her fchoolmen, or the adulation of her 
canonifts ; thefe may be arraigned, the former cannot.’—Ne- 
verthelefs, her policy and her faith would, doubtlefs, as they 
have done, ever unite, when times fhould call for it; and, to 
take no notice of the bold aliertion in the clofe of the laft fen- 
tence, although our apologift infifts that fome individuals of 
that communion at all times objected to obnoxious parts of 
fuppofed popith principles, it is ftill too evident, that they were 
allowed and acted on, when circumftances afforded an oppor 
tunity. 

Anxious as this writer is to juftify the Roman catholics, he 
feems to own that Babington’s plot in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and the gunpowder treafon in that of King James, are 
both to be attributed to them: but to this cenceffion he adds, 
* Implacable and inexorable muft be the juftice of that nation, 
which accepts not the fidelity of the whole body of the Roman 
catholics to the two Charles’s, as ample atonement for the de 
merit of a few individuals under Elizabeth and James.’—We 
can hardly determine whether irony or argument, is here i0- 
tended ; if the latter, it certainly militates again/? the papi/ls,® 
entertaining principles favourable to tyranny and flavery. 

The reader, perhaps, may be almoft inclined to think, from 
the above fpecimens, that this anonymous author generallf 


but covertly, defigns rather a charge againft the pars 
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church of England, than a defence of popery : _yet whatever 
purpofe of that kind he may have in view, it is very evident 
that he is the vindicator of the catholics ; and, though he dif- 
claims the title, their eulogift alfo. He endeavours to eftablifh 
their right to a free and fecure enjoyment of unlimited tolera- 
tion; which, he infifts, might be allowed with perfect fecurity, 
by Proteftant ftates, We will not attempt to juftify all the 
laws enacted again{t papifts ; we will even admit that our fore- 
fathers might, in fome inftances, be guided by a feverity too 
rigid, if not cruel, though poffibly extorted by a fad and painful 
neceflity ; we will alfo yield fomething to ftate-policy, which, 
from narrow views, or arbitrary purpofes, may think fit to 
point out fome men as bug-bears, and reprefent them as ob- 
jects of contempt and averfion :—yet, under all thefe allow- 
ances, we muft believe that it was not wholly without juft 
caufe, that provifion was made for fecurity againft popery, and 
its agents and abettors; and we muft add that its tenets have 
been often proved very convenient for feconding the purpofes of 
defpotifm and oppreflion: but, if the nature of the Romith 
doétrine is now altered; if the prefent race have renounced the 
obnoxious fentiments of their anceftors, as fifteen hundred, (a 
{mall proportion, we think, of their number in this kingdom, ) 
have declared ; or if we have miftaken their notions and wifhes; 
or if, in any other refpect, it feems juftifiable and reafonable to 
leffen the difadvantages of which they complain, or even to re- 
move them entirely, fo that itcan be done with perfect fafety to 
our community, and to the liberties and rights which are juftly 
held dear and facred by us as men, chriftians, and proteitants ; 
we yield a ready concurrence, and fincerely add our fervent 
wifhes that their claims may be admitted, and their defires fully 


obtained. Hi 3 


Art. VI, 4n Effay on Naval Ta&ics, Syfematical and Hiftorical. 
With Explanatory Plates. In Four Parts. By John Clerk, 
Eiquire, of Edinburgh, Fellow of the Society of Scottifh Anti- 
guaries, and of the Koyal Society of Edinburgh. Partl. 4to. 
pp. 165. 108. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


E cannot but deem the fubject of this undertaking, of 
great national importance, when our late naval opera- 

tions afford occafion for the following remark: 
* Upon inquiring into the tranfactions of the Britifh Navy, during 
the two laft wars, as well as the prefent*, it is remarkable, that, 
when 
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* « By the prefent war is underitood the American war; this 
Tra& being written in OGober 1781, immediately after the fur- 
render 
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when fingle fhips have encountered one another, or when two, or 
even three, have been engaged of a fide, Britith feamen, if not 
victorious On every occafion, have never failed to exhibit inftances 
of fkilful feamanfhip, intrepidity, and perfeverance; yet, when ten, 
twenty, or thirty great fhips have been affembled, and formed in 
line of battle, it is remarkable, that, in no one inftance, has evera 
proper exertion been made, any thing memorable atchieved, or 
even a fhip loft or won on either fide.’ 

An obfervation fo humiliating to our long-indulged ideas 
of maritime fuperiority, argues fome fundamental error in 
our fyftem of naval evolutions, or fome new improvements in 
manceuvring difcovered by our neighbours, that claim in- 
veftigation ; and it is with much fatisfaction that we now find 
it undertaken. Of the Naval Tactics promifed in the above 
title-page, only the firft part is yet fubmitted to the public, 
which treats Of the Aitack from the Vindward. 


* The remaining Parts of this Work will confift of the following 
particulars, —viz. 

‘ Part Seconp will contain a fyftem or theory of the attack of 
fleets from the leeward. 

‘Part Tuirp wiil confift of an Hiftorical Sketch of Naval 
Tactics; which, being divided into Periods, the three firit, as fhew- 
ing the particular changes that have taken place in the conftruction 
and management of fhips, in the nature and ufe of weapons, and 
in the different modes of practice, are more immediately applicable 
to fuch engagements as preceded the year 178z. Which year, the 
laft of the American war, made remarkable by a feries of interefting 
events, and new and fingular exertions of naval ability, forming 
the commencement of a Fourth Period in the Hiftory of Naval 
Tactics, will alfo make a Fourth Part of this Work ;—of all which 
events, the decifive victory gained by Lord Ropwey on the 12th of 
April, is moft interefting, as it is the firft example given of cutting 
an enemy’s line of battle afunder, and fully illuftrates the theory 
and fyftem of the attack from the leeward. 

* Ie will not, however, be found that the Britith feamen alone 
have made the year 1782 to be fodiftinguifhed. The late Monfieur 
Surrrein, Admiral of the French fleet in the Eatt Indies, has 
been the firft to furnifh an example of an attack from the windward, 
different from thofe formerly exhibited; and, as an enemy, he alfo 
has had the merit, with a fquadron of equal force, of making the 
attack, and of bringing a Britith fquadron to aétion; a thing un- 
known for almoft an hundred years back.’ 
render of Lord Cornwallis’s army, the confequence of Admiral 
Greaves’s unfuccefsful rencounter with the French fleet off the 
mouth of the Chefapeak. <A few copies only were printed, aod at 
that time diftributed among friends.’ 

t ‘ Neither the gallant manceuvres off St. Chriftopher’s, nor the 
memorable izth of April, took place till the {pring following.’ 
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The above general remark of our late want of fuccefs in fea 
armaments, placed at the opening of this work, is afterward 
branched into the following fpecific obfervations: 

‘ Jf, then, after a proper examination of the late fea-engage- 
ments, or rencounters, it fhall be found, that our enemy, the 
French, have never once fhewn a willingnefs to rifk the making of 
the attack, but, invariably, have made choice of, and earneitly 
courted a leeward pofition: If, invariably, when extended in line 
of battle, in that pofition they have difabled the Britifh fleets in 
coming down to the attack: If, invariably, upon feeing the Britifh 
fleet difabled, they have made fail, and demolifhed the van in 
pafling:. If, invariably, upon feeling the effect of the Britith fire, 
they have withdrawn, at pleafure, either a part, or the whole of 
their fleet, and have formed a new line of battle to leeward: If the 
French, repeatedly, have done this upon every occafion: And, on 
the other hand, if it fhall be found that the Britifh, from an ir- 
refittible defire of making the attack, as conftantly and uniformly 
have courted the windward pofition: If, uniformly and repeatedly, 
they have had their fhips fo difabled and feparated, by making the 
attack, that they have not once been able to bring them to clofe 
with, to follow up, or even to detain one fhip of the enemy for a 
moment; fhall we not have reafon to believe, that the French have 
adopted, and put in execution, fome fyftem, which the Britith either 
have not difcovered, or have not yet profited by the difcovery ?’ 

It will not be expected that we fhould enter particularly into 
the principles which this ingenious writer advances for the 
conduct of naval commanders in different circumftances, as 
they cannot be made intelligible without the plates; it may 
fuffice to obferve, that he illuftrates them all by a critical ex- 
amination of our late general engagements by fea, from that 
off Toulon, under Admirals Matthews and Leftock, in 1744, 
down to the prefent time; and as it appears from the whole, 
that the dexterity of the French to avoid an engagement, is 
fuperior to our eftablifhed mode of urging them to it, this in- 
feriority of difcipline will tend, in fome meafure, to exculpate 
fome of our late commanders, from the perfonal cenfures to 
which their indecifive fkirmifhes with fo fhy an enemy have 
expofed them. 

If we may prefume to-comprize, in few words, the refult of 
Mr. Clerk’s doétrine in this part of his work, it will be, that 
inftead of an admiral attempting to bear down on an enemy to 
leeward, in the hope of bringing his whole line into aétion, 
he recommends to commence the attack on the three or four 
fhips in the rear, as moft likely to be fuccefsful, for a variety 
of reafons, the validity of which we do not undertake to efti- 
mate, .and for which the work mutt be confulted. 

After all, we confefs ourfelves not without fome doubt as 
fo the policy of publifhing any propofed improvements of fea 
Rey, les, i7gl. N tactics; 
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tactics; being of opinion that they ought to have been kept in 
referve at the Admiralty, if they proved acceptable there, to 
make part of future fighting inftructions ; and that the fuccefs 
of them would be the moft proper mode of publication: for 
every idea of national advantage appears to be furrendered, by 
apprizing an enemy how we propofe to attack him when next 
we meet. 

The commentaries on our late fea engagements, and the 
propofed inftructions for the difpofition and management of 
fleets, in fimilar cafes, are clearly illuftrated by thirty copper- 


plates. 4 
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Art. VIL. A Complete DiGionary of Mufic. Containing a full and 
clear Explanation, divefted of technical Phrafes, of all the Words 
and Terms, Englifh, Italian, &c. made ufe of in that Science, 
fpeculative, praétical, and hiftorical. ‘The whole compiled from 
the beft ancient and modern Authors, and particularly adapted 
to Scholars, as well as Proficients. By John Hoyle, Mufician. 
Svo. pp. 160. 3s. fewed. Symonds, &c. 1791. 


o TH Chaotic dialect of heterogeneous phrafes,”’ of which 

Dr. Johnfon, in the plan of his Englifh Didtionary, 
accufes tranflators, is no where to be found in a more Babel- 
onifh confufion, than in the technical language of muficians: as 
it is not uncommon to fee, in the fame book, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Italian, and Englifh terms of art, unexplain- 
ed; and the multiplication of thefe terms, from the progrefs 
of mufic, and the great importation of foreign compofitions, 
has been increafing, within thefe thirty years, to a boundlefs 
degree. 

As fimplicity of melody was the characteriftic of mufic in 
the beginning of the prefent century, few inftruCtions to the 
performer were neceflary: but as modern matters chiefly afpire 
at refinement, expreflion, and variety, it became, perhaps, ne- 
ceflary, to increafe the technica of the art, in proportion to its 
improvement in thefe particulars; and yet this licenfe fhould 
only be granted to compofers of the firft clafs, the inventors of 
the ftyle, paflage, or character of movement, which required 
explanation. Every young artift, however, who has not en- 
riched the art with a new idea or arrangement of founds, has 
thought it necefiary to ranfack his Italian dictionary for mew 
terms to expre{s old inventions, or more frequently no invention 
at all, but a feemingly fortuitous feries of notes, to which he 
muft be a cunning mufician indeed, who can give any meane 
ing, even with all the help of a fine new word, 
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To explain all the terms in mufic which have had no admif- 
fion in the dictionaries of Broflard, Roufleau, or in thofe of 
their tranflators, would be a ufeful work : but it is a tafk for 
which the author before us does not feem to be compietely 
qualified ; as not only an acquaintance with the feveral Jan- 
guages which have furnifhed thefe terms is neceflary, but alfo 
a profeffional knowlege of their ufe, and acceptation, by great 
compofers, and great performers. 

It is hardly poffible to conceive, but by reading Mr. Hoyle’s 
book, how very deficient he is in thefe particulars, and into 
what errors his definitions would lead a performer, or mufical 
ftudent, who fhould rely on his authority. A few articles from 
the firft letter of the alphabet are fufficient to juttify this re- 
mark, in the opinion of every judge of mufic, or of the Ita- 
lian language : 

- © AcapEeMy oF Music, is frequent in moft parts of Eu- 
rope, but more fo in Italy than any other country, where the 
young {tudents in the fcience of mufic are inftruéted.’ 

This is certainly new information, if not exatly true. We 
have indeed been told by travellers, and mufical writers, that 
Academia, in Italy, meaned a private concert, or aflembly of 
perfons to hear mufic; and that the place * where young ftu- 
dents in mufic are inftructed,’ is called a Con/ervatorio. 

‘ ACCENT, is a certain modulation or warbling of the 
founds, either by the voice or inftruments, to exprefs a paf- 
fion.’ ‘ The more full and void of difcords the harmony is,’ 
{on the accents] § the lefs offence to the ear will be given.’ 

Now, if the reader underftands how an accent can be a 
warble, we fhall admire his penetration : but we think we can 
venture to aflure him, that whenever di/cords are ufed in cor- 
rect compofition, it is generally on the accented parts of a bar. 

‘ ALLEGRETTO, is a degree faffer than Allegro, but feldom 
ufed, as Piu Allegro is the fame.’ ! 

Under fubmiffion to Mr. Hoyle’s better acquaintance with 
Italian diminutives and augmentations, we rather think Al/e- 
gretto the diminutive of 4//egro ; and therefore that it implies a 
degree /e/s gay and lively, or in other words, a flower, inftead 
of fafter time, than Allegro. 

‘ ANDANTE. This word (fays Mr. H.) has refpect chiefly 
to the thorough bafs, and fignifies that, in playing, the time 
muft be kept very juft and exact,’ 

ANDANTE, from Andare, to go, feems rather to imply a 
walking or moderate pace, between running and creeping; 
and this is the firft time we have ever been told, that it had 
vil ne to do with the thorcugh ba/s, or diflinctnefs of the 
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¢ ANTHEM, a church fong performed in cathedral fervice 
by chorifters, who fing alternately.’ 

What ! are all anthems, then, in dialogue ?——Mr. H. 
adds,—* but, at prefent, Anthem is ufed in a more confined 
fenfe, being applied only to certain paflages of fcripture, and 
adapted to a particular folemnity.’—IJs this true at St, Paul’s, 
or at any other cathedral in the kingdom? 

¢ ARPEGGIO, the manner of making the feveral notes of a 
chord in mufic be diftinétly heard one after another, by a me- 
Jodious purling and rolling motion of the hand.’ 

¢ Assat. This word is always joined with fome other 
word, to Je/fen or weaken the itrength or fignification of the 
word it is joined with: for example, if it is added to any of 
thefe words, Adagio, Grave, or Largo, which all denote a flow 
movement, it fignifies that the mufic muft be performed not fo 
flow as each of thefe words would require if alone ; but if it is 
joined with any of thefe, Vivace, Allegro, ot Prefio, which do 
all denote a quick movement, then it fignifies that the mufic 
muft not be performed fo brifk or quick as each of thefe words 
would require if alone.” 

No mufician, nor any perfon who is acquainted with the 
Jtalian Janguage, is ignorant that the direct revesfe of all this 
article is true. fai, in Italian, has not the fame meaning 
with Afez, enough, in French, but is equivalent to the word 
very in Englifh : fo that it is ufed in mufic as an augmentative 
to whatever term it is joined. 

Blunders in the definition of terms which have been long in 
common ufe, made us curious to fee how the author would ace 
quit himfelf in explaining words which have been lately adopt- 
ed from the Italian language, by the greateft mafters in Eu- 
rope, fuch as Calendo, Crefcendo, Diminuendo, Perdendofi, Ra- 
lentando, &c.: but no fuch words are to be found; and yet 
this book is boldly called. * A Complete Dictionary of all the 
Words and Terms,’ Xc. 

The only tolerable articles in this compilation are garbled 
from Chambers, and from Graflineau’s tranflation of Broflard’s 
Dictionary. Wherever there is an appearance of learning in 
mufic or language, it is eafy to difcover, though it is never 
confefled, to whom the author has been obliged. We cannat 
however perceive, by the utility, wit, or fpirit, of any of the 
articles, that he has availed himfelf of Roufleau’s Dictionary, 
the beft, as far as it goes, of all mufical expofitions: but being 
written for the meridian of France twenty-three’ years ago, 
even a complete tranflation of it would now be found very de- 
ficient by an Englith mufical ftudent; and Graffineau’s tranf- 
lation of a work written at the end of the laft century, is as de- 
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fective in explanations of the terms ufed in the prefent mufic, 
9s a \\\ zinal of Queen Elizabeth’s time would be in the compafs 
or number of keys neceflary to its performance. 

In \s article Opera, Mr. H. fays, that * the Venetians 
gre 22~—« di to be the firlt inventors of this manner of acting ;’—= 
which 1s robbing the Florentines of their juft due; and he 
aflures us, that * Operas are mow in great efteem in England, 
and are, for the greateft part, fet to mufic by Mr. Handel.’— 
As this might nave been faid with truth fifty years ago, who 
would not fuppofe this book to have been then fabricated ? 

If our 2uthor’s namefake, who has written on the game of 
Whift, had been equally inaccurate in his inftructions, it might 
have been fatal to the purfes of his readers: but though this 
Mufical Diétionary, as it is called, may endanger the reputa- 
tion of felf-taught Dilettanti, yet Mafters muft be unworthy 
of that title, indeed, if they are in want of fuch information as 


Mr. John Hoyle has here furnifhed. DB...x. 
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Art. VIII. The Gold/mith’s Repofttory: Containing a concife Ele- 
mentary Treatife on the Art of affaying Metals, Rules, Di- 
rections, and correct extenfive Tables, applied to all the poflible 
QOccafions of mixing, alloying, or finding the Value of Bullion, 
under all its various Denominations of Gold, Silver, and Part- 
ing. Alfo, an Appendix, in which are contained Abftraéts of 
all the Acts of Parliament now in force, relating to Gold and 
Silver ; and a View of all the Changes in their refpective Stand- 
ards. By W. J. Alldridge. 8vo. pp. 382. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Robinfons. 

Ts will certainly be an acceptable work to goldfmiths, and 

to all who are concerned in the commerce of gold and 
filver. The rules, and tables, are much more extenfive than 
any hitherto publifhed, and include every cafe that can, as we 
conceive, poflibly occur, in the valuation and mixing of thofe 
metals, with examples, and the calculations of them at large ; 
and, toward the end, a concife recapitulation is drawn up, un- 
der the title of Praxis, ftating the things given and required, : 
with the correfponding rules and analogies, in a tabular form. 

The rules are juft, and of the correétnefs of the tables we have 

no reafon to doubt ; whereas, in former publications on thefe 

fubjects, the rules and principles of calculation, in feveral 
initances, are plainly erroneous. Mr. Alldridge has fhewn, 
that when weighed quantities of gold and filver are melted 
together, with the addition of a little copper, the compound, 
if the aflayer makes an accurate report of it, will be found, by 
the ufual method of computation, to be worth confiderably 
More, and confequently to contain more of one or ather of the 
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precious metals, than the quantities actually mixed. It often 
happens, that gold containing too much alloy, is required to 
be brought to a given degree of finene({s by the addition of finer 
gold; and tables have been drawn up for fhewing how much 
of the fine is to be added for this purpofe, in different cafes, to 
every ounce of the other: but thofe tables, from a ftrange in- 
advertence, inftead of giving the quantities which ought to be 
added, give the quantities which every ounce of the compound 
ought to contain after the addition has been made. It feems 
aftonifhing that fuch material errors fhould have fubfifted to 
this time, in a bufinefs which, one would think, requires the 
minuteft accuracy. 

_ Of the Art of Affaying, though it makes a pretty confpicuous 
figure.in the title-page, we find nothing in the work itfelf, 
except a flight fketch in the preface. The author appears in 
the chasacter of an arithmetician only, and takes the aflay- 
et’report as one of his data: he intimates, however, fome 
uncertainties in it, and ftates the reports given by different 
aflayers, of the finenefs of.the fame ingots; fome of which dif+ 
fer confiderably from others, though the quantities for the re- 
{pective allays were taken, with all due care, from the fame 
parts of the ingots. ‘The procefs is undoubtedly a very deli« 
cate one, and requires the minute attention of the operator in 
every part of it: but the experiments made by the chemifts of 
the French academy, publ:fhed in their Memoirs about a do- 
zen years ago, have fhewn, that a degree of precifion and 
uniformity, adequate to the importance of the object, is by no 
means unattainable. It would feem from thofe experiments, 
that the report of the aflayer muft a/ways be too ow, unlefs he 
makes allowance for a certain portion of the fine metal which 
is carried into the cupel by the lead, and which varies, (all 
other circumftances being alike,) according to the quantity 


of lead ufed. | Ch . 





Art. 1X. The Chemical Principles of the Metallic Arts; with an 
Account of the principle Difeafes incidental to the Metallic Are 
tificers ; the Means of Prevention and Cure; and a concife Intro- 
duction to the Study of Chemiftry. By W. Richardfon, Surgeon. 
F.S.A.Sc. 8vo. pp. 308. 6s. Boards. Birmingham printed. 
Sold in London by Baldwin. 1790. 


A Good fyftem of the chemical principles of the metallic arts, 

difincumbered from all obfcure and ambiguous articles of 
theory, and confifting of well afcertained faéts, of all the 
known properties of metallic bodies, the changes produced in 


them by different agents in different circumftances, and the 
means 
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means of adapting them to their various purpofes of practical 
utility, would certainly be a very valuable work; and it is 
equally certain that fuch a work cannot be executed to advan- 
tage, but by a man of extenfive knowlege, and of actual expe 
rience in the refpective fubjects. ‘lo thefe qualifications the 
refent writer makes no pretenfions: he fays, that * authors of 
the greate{t eminence have been confulted and ufed ; and when- 
ever they have been deficient in point of praézice, application 
has been made to working artifts:’ but the working artifts 
appear to have been very {paring of their communications to 
him ; and. though many particulars are caft into the form of 
procefles or receipts, they are in general {fo fuperficially de- 
{cribed, that we can feldom perceive any traces of the hand of 
an operator; and the author’s defign feems to have been, not 
fo much to teach the metallurgic arts in particular, as to initiate 
the workmen in the principles of general chemiftry. : 

The Jntroduétion to Chemifiry makes one third part of the 
book. It contains explications of the principal terms and ope- 
rations, refolution, mixture, folution, faturation, filtration, &c. ; 
the tables of affinity ; a fet of inftruments (but without plates, ) 
for the purpofes of philofophical chemiftry ; and an arrangement, 
from Dr. Black’s lectures, of the materia chemica, with fhort, 
but comprehenfive, notes, or abftracts of the principal propere 
ties of the refpective fubftances. 

The firft part of the work itfelf treats on mines and ores. It 
gives an account of the ores of each of the metallic bodies, as 
defcribed by the late writers on mineralogy ; the common pros 
cefles for aflaying them ; and an abftract of Bergman’s method 
of aflaying in the humid way. For the iron aflay, the late im- 
proved procefs with fluor is directed, but without any intima- 
tion of the ftrong ditpofition of this fubftance to act as a flux 
for the crucible as well as for the earthy matter of the ore. 

The fecond part, on AZetals, contains a fhort View of the 
general properties of each, and fome procefles on them: but 
we do not meet with fuch curious nor important articles of in- 
formation as might have been expeted in a work of this kind, 
publifhed, as this is, at Birmingham. Under Gold, we have 
the different ways of gilding ; and we are told of gilding with 
red, green, and yellow gold: but how thofe golds are prepared, 
We are not informed ; all that we can learn about them is, that 
they © fhould be kept in different amalgams.’ On Jron, we 
find four procefles only, common hardening, cafe-hardening, co- 
louring fteel blue, and plating. ‘The firlt, common hardening, is 
as follows: * IRON by being heated red hot, and plunged into 
cold water, acquires a great degree of hardnefs. This proceeds 
from the coldnefs of the water, which contracts the particles of 
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the iron into lefs fpace.? The author feems here to have for 
gotten what he had told us, very properly, juft before, that 
tron acquires no hardnefs by this treatment ; and that this non- 
acquifition of hardnefs is one of the principal characters in 
which it differs from /leel. 

Toward the beginning of this part, we obferve a table of the 
melting heats of the different metals; which, from whatever 
eminent author it may be immediately copied, is egregioufly 
erroneous. Even if Mr. Wedgwood’s excellent thermometer, 
and his curious reduction of thefe high degrees of heat, mea- 
fured by it, to Fahrenheit’s fcale, had never appeared, one 
would think it impoflible for any man of common experience 
or obfervation to perfuade himfelf, that the heat at which iron 
melts, exceeds the loweft degree of ignition only about as much 
as the loweft ignition exceeds the melting heat of tin: or that 
filver melts with lefs heat than that of iron juft red hot. Well 
might Bergman add, (in his Sciegraphia,), ‘* 1F the compari- 
fon that has been made, &c. be juft.”” The prefent writer 
makes no ifs about the matter, and has fuperadded a little in- 
accuracy of his own, ftating tue melting heat of mercury to be 
40°: it is indeed 40, but 40 negative; not 40 on the fame 
{cale with the reft, but 40 below the commencement of that 
fcale. 

Part IIT. confifts of metallic calees and precipitates, though fe- 
veral preparations of the fame kind are inferted in the preceding 
part: nor can we perceive any reafon why a feparation fhould 
be made; for the moft natural and inftructive method would 
certainly be, to put all the preparations and chemical habitudes 
of one metal together, in one connected feries ; as it is thefe, 
collectively, that form the true principles of all the-arts exercifed 
on that metal.—One of thefe precipitations, Pruffian blue, we 
fhall extra&t as a fpecimen of the procefles : 

‘ Previous to the making of this fubftance, an alkali muft be pre- 
pared as follows; viz. fixed alkali muft be burnt in ox’s blood, or 
with horn fhavings, or any other animal matter. The falt is now to 
be wafhed out, and is called, though improperly, ye of philogifi- 
cated alkali, which is of an amber colour, and has the fcent of 
peach bloffoms. 

‘ A folution of martial vitriol, and another of alum, are put to- 
gether in a large glafs, and the alkaline lye poured upon them. A 
greenifh precipitate is thrown down. The liquor is filtered, in or- 
der to get the precipitate by itfelf, which is colle&ted and put into 
a giafs cup. Upon pouring a little marine acid on this precipitate, 
it immediately acquires a fine blue colour. This part of the pro- 
cefs is called the brightening of the Pruffian blue.’ 

From this defcription, we believe, no man will learn to 
make Pruffian blue; the only part of the procefs that is - 
tende 
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tended with any difficulty or nicety, the preparation of the al- 
kali, being exprefled in fo vague a manner, as to Convey no 
idea of the method of management. Thofe, however, who are 
already converfant in the practice, by rote only, will find their 
account in confulting the fhort theory which is fubjoined; and 
the fame thing may be faid of the reft of the book ; for it may, 
doubtlefs, be ufeful to workmen unacquainted with chemiftry, 
who may be willing to purchafe and perufe a light performance 
like this, rather than a larger and more perfect work. 

The means of preventing and curing the principal difeafes 
incident to metallic artifts, certainly make a very proper addi- 
tion: but we cannot fay much in praife of the execution. The 
moft interefting part of it confifts in precautions refpeCting 
cleanline/s, to which workmen are generally inattentive, and 
which, therefore, cannot be too ftrongly inculcated. We 
have feen men, at the lead fmelting works, not only fit down 
to meals with unwafhed hands, but broil their fteaks on the hot 
pigs of lead which they had been cafting. One man, bya 
religious obfervance of wafhing his hands, face, and mouth, 
and laying afide an upper garment, every time of leaving work, 
had reached to a good old age, without ever feeling the flighteft 
fymptom of the diforder by which his flovenly companions had 
all been repeatedly tormented, and fome of them carried Of, 





Art. X. 4 Defcriptive Catalogue of a General Colleion of Ancient 
and Modern engraved Gems, Cameos as well as Intaglios, taken 
from the molt celebrated Cabinets in Europe; caft in coloured 
Paftes, white Enamel and Sulphur, by James Taffie, Modeller; 
arranged and defcribed by R. E. Rafpe, and illuftrated with 
Copper-plates. ‘To which is prefixed, an Introduction on the 
various Ufes of this Collection, the Origin ef the Art of engrav- 
ing on hard Stones, and the Progrefs of Paftes. 4to. 2 Vols. 
about g40 Pages, and 58 Plates. 11. 16s. Boards. Sold by the 
Author in Leicefter-fields, and by Murray. 1791. 


R. Taffie’s collection is fo generally known, and fo uni- 
verfally admired, that it ftands not in need of our recome 
mendation. It is the greateft that ever was made, containing 
upward of 15,000 articles; and amazing as this number muft 
appear, the collection is ftill more precious on account of the 
beauty and value of the original gems, and the accuracy and 
perfection with which they are imitated. In furpaffing all his 
predeceflors, the Jabours of this ingenious artift were much 
facilitated by the improved ftate of chemiftry in the prefent 
age. His impreffions are taken in a hard white enamel, which, 
like flint, ftrikes fire with fteel, does not fhrink in baking, like 
clay, 
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¢lay, and admits not of air-bubbles, at the fame time that it 
takes a fine polifh, and fhews every ftroke and touch of the 
artift in higher perfection than perhaps any other fubftance, 
When the nature and colours of the originals could be afcer. 
tained, they are fo completely imitated, that many of -the 
paftes in this collection have been acknowleged, by connoif. 
feurs, to be fcarcely diftinguifhable from the originals. When 
the qualities of the original could not be exactly afcertained, 
the imitation was made in agreeable, and, for the moft part, 
tranfparent colours, Conftant attention was beftowed in pre. 
ferving the outlines, attributes, and infcriptions. 

A circumftance, that cannot fail of recommending Mr, 
Taffie’s paftes, is their extraordinary cheapnefs. For one 
or two fhillings each, or a little more in proportion to their 
fize, the lover of arts and antiquity may put himfelf in poffef. 
fion of exact refemblances of the moft venerable monuments, 
and moft precious productions, of paft ages. Gems of fuch in- 
eftimable value that nothing fhort of the profufion of wealth can 
purchafe, may be thus multiplied ad infinitum; knowlege and 
tafte will be inter-communicated, and mutually affift each 
other; and we doubt not that the publication of the prefent 
work will be confidered by pofterity as one means of diffuling 
both in Great Britain. 

The laborious and difficult tafk of arranging and defcribing 
this great collection, was committed by Mr. ‘Taffie to the fkill 
and induftry of Mr,Rafpe; who, torender the ufe of the catalogue 
more general, has given it both in French andinEnglifh. This 
circumftance neceflarily fwells the volumes: but on a fubje& 
of great difficulty and delicacy, and in defcribing the fineft 
productions of art, whofe excellencies, as Guido obferved *, are 
hardly to be explained by words, the inadequate expreffions of 
one language will be often fupplied by the accuracy and fullnefs 
of another ; and the fame circumftance which makes the cata- 
Jogue more bulky, will likewife render it more perfpicuous and 
more ufeful. 

In the arrangement of this catalogue, Mr. Rafpe has adapt. 
ed, but improved on, that’of Baron Stofch’s colle@tion, as de- 
{cribed by the Abbe Winckelman. Beginning with the Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, he conducts the reader through the long 
feries of Grecian and Roman antiquities, haftens through the 
dark conceits of the middle ages, and concludes wizh the moft 
ingenious productions of modern times. ‘The copper-plates, 
which are drawn and etched by that excellent artift David 
Allan, compofe near a third part of the fecond volume. They 





® «6 Le piu belle cofe dell’ arte non fi dicono colle parole.” 
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are not only elegantly executed, but fo judicioufly felected, that 
each defign bearing a reference to the number and defcriptioa 
in the catalogue, the whole forms a very agreeable introduction 
to the ftudy of antiquities, as well as of the arts of defign. 

A catalogue is commonly the dulleft of all dull works; yet 
Mr. Rafpe has contrived to enliven his ]aborious performance ; 
he has executed his tafk con amore; and has rendered even his 
drudgery delightful, As a fpecimen, we fhall only infert the 


three following articles, 
* 2043] —-—— Temple of the moon, with a flatue. 


DIANALUNUS. MHN, Menfs. 


(See HEADS OF PARIS.) 


¢ The Abbées de la Chau and le Blond, editors and commentators 
of the gems of the Duke of Orleans, find fault with what has been 
faid by Spartianus and other antiquarians upon his credit, who have 
admitted that there was at Carrhae, in Mefopotamia, a god Lunus, 
or rather the moon, worfhipped under the form of a god of the maf- 
culine gender. ‘Lhey certainly ought not to have faid that this 
fuperftition, or that fymbol, was confined to the Haft. It is an in- 
conteltible fa¢t, that the German and Teutonic nations, who are 
very numerous in Europe, have always regarded the moon as being 
of the ma/culine gender, and the fun as being of the feminine. Even 
at prefenc they confider as malculine the moon, and the periodical 
times, or the months meafured and determined by the lunar revo- 
lutions, calling either of them Mond, Moneth, Menath, Month, Mon, 
Moon, Moen, Maan, Maen, which has a itriking relemblance to the 
Greek name MHN, the root of the Latin Menfs, which is found 
on many medals and monuments of Phrygia and Afia Minor, with 
the image in queition *. Upon the authority then of Spartianus, we 
will continue to call it Luaus, and what we have faic, obliges us 
to look upon it as a fymbol of the moon, which was particular to a 
number of Afiatic and ‘leutonic nations, 

‘ I know very well that the Greek Mz» and the Latin Men/s fig- 
nify only Mozth, the periodical times of a revolution of the moon, 
Does it follow from thence that Spart:anus was mifinformed? or 
that the god MHN, his Lunas, fignified only that periodical time, or 
the idea of a particular genius who directs it, and who is effentially 
different from the moon 2?’ 

. 2686 | AQUA Marin. Cad. of Praun, at Nuremberg. (Murr 
Bibliotheque des Beaux Arts, vol. 1. p. 287.) 

‘ Arion, Taras, Melicertes, or Palemon, fitting on a dolphin, with 
an infcription, which mutt be read from the right to the left. 
‘OD0S A very ancient engraving with an Etrufcan border. 

* Abbe Winckelman, (Cat. de Stofch, p. 3527.) knowing nothing 
of this beautiful engraving in the old Greek ityle, but from an 








* « 4s alfo upon a Roman medal of Antoninus Pius firuck at Antioch 
with the legend MENSIS. See Havercamp Nummi Regine Chriiti- 
na, tab. 57.’ 
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Antique Pafte, fpeaks of itas a valuable monument of the {kill of 
the Etrufcans; for he has adopted the idea of an Etrufcan ftyle, 
which evidently is the oldeft Greek ftyle. Mr. de Murr, in the 
excellent compilation above mentioned, has advertifed a Differta. 
tion of a learned Scholar upon the fubject, the engraving, and the 
matter of this gem. If he fhould write it with the heavinefs of the 
Jtalian antiquaries, and of many book-makers of the old rock, 
there is reafon to dread that poor Arion, or Palemon, notwithftand- 
jng the generous efforts of the dolphin, will be once more drowned 
in the depth not of the fea, but of his refearches; nearly in the 
fame manner as the city of Herculaneum was loft a fecond time in 
the famous Prodromo di Bajardi fopra ta Citta di Ercolaxe, which 
confifts of five large quarto volumes, and in which, however, there 
js not to be found the leaft imformation upon the city in quettion,’ 

* 8714] Sutruur. Siofh. A fragment. An Amazon fight- 
ing with her bipenna. | 

‘ From the bipenna, or double-edged battle-axe of the Ama- 
zons, we fhall derive fome advantage in afcertaining the country 
which they inhabited. According to the teftimony of fable and 
ancient hiltory, as often as they are mentioned by the ancients, 
they are faid to come from Afia Minor, from the North, from 
Thrace, from beyond the Danube, from the country of the Sar- 
mates, from the Bofphorus or borders of the Black Sea; that is, 
trom the north-eait of Europe, which the ancients very frequently 
comprifed under the vague denomination of Scythia; and it is 
very remarkable that, even in thefe days, the Heydukes of Poland, 
as well as the national cavalry of Hungary and Poland, and the 
Tartars of Baffarabia and the Crimea, ftill ufe the battle-axes with 
a double edge, nearly of the fame fhape with thofe which the ancients 
reprefent the Amazons to have had. They were ufed either as 
a warlike weapon, much more terrible, and making greater 
havock than the fabre, or as a mark of honour and diftin“tion. 

* But, the queftion is, were there ever Amazons in thefe north- 
ern countries in ancient times? Hippocrates, who was not a man 
to relate idle tales, but a very accurate and judicious obferver, tells 
us, in his bock (de Aer Loc. &F Aq. fe@. il.) * There is in Eu- 
rope a nation of Scythians, eftablifhed on the Black Sea, widely 
different from any other people; they are called Sauromates ; 
their women ride on horieback, make ufe of the bow, and are 
dexterous in handling the javelin. They go to war while they 
are virgins, and never marry till they have flain three of their 
enemies. They make it a matter of confcience to have no 
knowlege of man till they have accomplifhed this tafk, and facri- 
ficed to the Divinity according to their national cuftoms. When 
a woman marries, fhe is then exempted from ferving on horfe- 
back, except in cafes of neceflity on a general expedition.” 

* This practice ought to form a cavalry equally extraordinary 
and pleafing ; and as there is no reafon for viewing them through the 
veil of poetic fable, or changing them into an independent repub- 
fic, eftablifhed on the Thermodon, we can fee no reafon for 
doubting of their exiftence in the time of Hippocrates. The wo- 
men 
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men of the North in general preferved thefe mafcaline virtues and 


exercifes for a long time. 
‘ The Greeks and Romans unanimoufly affure us, they frequently 


met with troops of Amazons, or women, in their battles with the 
Thracians, Goths and Germans. Even in our days we often find 
women fighting with valour in our armies; and we have feen the 
honour of knighthood conferred for military merit on a female. 
The only cifference which our manners have put between their mi- 
litargefpirit and that of the Amazons or ancient Sauromates is, that 
there is no longer a religion or national fpirit, which obliges them 
to fubmit to this noviciate ; and that we think ourfelves much hap- 
pier with women who have not paffed through fuch trials.’ 

The introdu@ory difcourfe contains fuch important original 
information, as inclines us to overlook fome inaccuracies of 
ftyle, which are excufable in the work of a foreigner. 

“Having thus exprefled our general approbation of the cata- 
logue of Mr. Tafiie’s paftes, we wilh that, confiftently with 
truth, we could pronounce it exempt from a blemifh, which 
unfortunately ftains all catalogues of this fort, becaufes it dif- 
graces the cabinets which they are intended todefcribe. Of the 
mythology of the ancients, allegory is the prevailing feature ; 
and of all allegories, the moft frequent, the moft univerfal, 
that which painters and fculptors were at the greateft pains 
to delineate and adorn, is the reprefentation of the creative 
power of Deity, under figures and emblems, which have a 
dire&t tendency to foment and inflame thofe pafions which it is 
the continual aim of morality to reprefs or moderate, and the 
exprefs command of Chriftianity to mortify and fubdue. In 
thofe allegorical reprefentations of the ancients. which have 
been fervilely copied and multiplied almoft to infinity, by the 
labours of modern artifts, the piercing eye of the fcholar and 
antiquary may penetrate the veil of myftery, and contem- 
plate the grand truth which it embodies and reveals: but the 
eyes of many into whofe hands thefe volumes may fall, will 
probably fee nothing beyond the furface; which is too well 
calculated to gratify the libertine’s grofs imagination, to draw 
forth the blufh of modefty, and to provoke the juft cenfure of 
the moralift. 

Mr. Taflie indeed may fay, that, while he pradifes his 
art, he muft be under the neceflity of copying the gems that 
are fent to him for that purpofe ; he may fay that it is not for 
bim, to appreciate the knowlege of his employers, and to deter- 
mine whether their learning will enable them to feparate the gold 
of antiquity from the drofs. He may allege, farther, in excule, 
that as the eye is the moft direct avenue to the mind, he has, con- 
trary to the practice of his predeceflors, almoft totally excluded 
from the copper-plates annexed to this work, whatever mighe 
difguft 
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difguft feverity, or offend delicacy. Should fuch excufes be 
admitted for Mr. Taffe, what apology can Mr. Ra/pe make 
for the prolix complacency with which he dwells on an article, 
which it is almoft indecent to name? In this age and nation, 
where all are readers, a writer in Englifh, even when profef{- 
edly addrefling himfelf to artifts and amateurs, ought never en. 
tirely to forget 


Virginibus puerifgue canto. Git 





Art. XI. Voyages made in the Years 1788 and 1789, from China 
to the North-weft Coaft of America. ‘To which are prefixed, an 
Introductory Narrative of a Voyage performed in 1786, from 
Bengal, in the Ship Nootka; Obfervations on the probable 
Exiftence of a North-weft Paflage; and fome Account of the 
Trade between the North-weft Coaft of America and China; and 
the latter Country and Great Britain. By John Meares, Efq, 
ato. large Vol. 11. i6s. Boards. Walter, Piccadilly. 1790. 


R. Meares informs us that the wifhes of friends, the poli- 
tical circumftances of the moment, and, as he has been 
made to believe, the public expectation, were among the caufes 
which induced him to add the voyages before us to thofe which 
had already been publifhed for the benefit of navigation, and to 
extend the commerce of the Britifh empire; that he feels ita 
duty to himfelf, to moderate the fanguine expectations which 
may have arifen refpecting thofe voyages, by obferving that 
they were voyages of commerce, and not of difcovery; and 
that, whatever novelty they may poffefs, or whatever original 
information they may afford, it muft be confidered as arifing, 
incidentally, from a commercial undertaking ; that his primary 
duty was to explore new regions of trade, and to confult the 
intereft of the Gentlemen who had entrufted a very confiderable 
part of their property to his care; and that when he was 
ftruggling with the forms of the pacific ocean—when he was 
locked up in ice, and fuffering all the accumulated wretchednels 
of that fituation on the dreary fhores of Americamwhen he was 
engaged in advancing the principal objects of his voyage, or in 
availing himfelf of any incidental opportunity which occurred 
of exploring thofe dubious coafts, he never expected it would 
have been his future lot to give the hiftory of that part of his 


naval life to the public. If he had then looked forward to the 


poffibility of fuch an event, he fhould have enlarged his obferv- 
ations, and been more minutely attentive to a variety of objects 
which were but curforily remarked; and he fhould have qualified 
himfelf, during every part of his voyages, to have given them 
al] the intereft thatfuch narratives are capable of receiving ; as 
| well 
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well as all the information that his opportunities and fituations 
would afford. Without endeavouring to deprecfate criticifm by 
an affected humility, or defying it by an unbecoming confi- 
dence, he thinks he may venture to exprefs his hopes that his 
work contains information ufeful to commerce, and inftruc- 
tions which future navigators may not difdain to confider; that 
it will afford fome entertainment to men who are curious in 
examining the various modes of human life ; and that there are 
many paflages which will heighten the feelings of thofe who 
“fit and think on what a failor fuffers.”” He affures us that 
every poflible attention has been employed to render the work, 
in fome degree, worthy of the public favour ; and that, for its 
inaccuracies, though he trufts that they will not be found very 
numerous, he refts for excufe on the very great ha{te in which 
it was neceflarily prepared to meet the public impatience. 

The above is the fubftance cf Mr. Meares’s preface; and, 
were the inaccuracies of his work few, as he entertained hopes 
they would be, we think he had abundant right to plead the 


‘excufe which he has offered: but we are forry to fay that 


we have found the matter very different: the redundancies 
are many, and the defedts are great. We neverthelefs fub- 
fcribe, heartily, to the greater part of his preface, and freely 
acknowlege that the perufal of his book has afforded us both 
entertainment and information, in a very confiderable degree. 
In confequence,—though, as fervants to the public, we lcok on 
ourfelves bound to point out his defects, and even to combat his 
reafoning where we think it erronecous,—we are more difpofed 
to praife than to condemn ; and we flatter ourfelves that we 
fhall be able to give fuch reafons for what we advance, where 
we diffent from him, as will thew that our defign is not to 
cavil, but candidly to point out his errors and inaccuracies ; 
and to enable him to render a fecond edition of his work, 
fhould it be required, much lefs defective than his firft. 

The volume before us contains an account of three voyages, 
befide detached parts relating to others, with a large appendix, 
confifting. of tables, which exhibit the places of the feveral 
veflels every day at noon, when at fea, the variation of the 
compafs, when it was obferved, together with the direction and 
ftreneth of the wind, the ftate of the weather, the bearings of 
land, and other remarks, very neceflary for the obfervation of 
perfons whofe lot it may be to navigate thofe feasin future. It 
contains alfo the inftructions given by the merchants, pro- 
prietors of the veflels in which the voyages were made, to their 
commanders, and of one commander to another; the mema- 
rial prefented by Licut. Meares to the Houfe of Commons on 
the 13th of May 17903; with a number of letters, inventories, 

receipts, 
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receipts, affidavits, and extracts from journals, relative to the 
Jate capture made at Nootka Sound by the Spaniards ; which, 
having been already publifhed feparately, and noticed in our 
Review for laft Auguft, p. 458, require no farther notice 
here. 

The firft of the voyages here recorded, was undertaken ina 
veflel of about 200 tons burthen, called the Nootka ; which 
was fitted out from Bengal, and commanded by Mr. Meares, 
Why he has chofen to confine his title to voyages made in the 
years 1788 and 1789, and to call this an ¢ introductory voyage,’ 
does not appear. Another veflel, called the Sea-otter, belong. 
ing to the fame Gentlemen who fitted out the Nootka, and 
which failed from Bengal about the fame time, under the com- 
mand of Mr. William Tipping, another Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, was to have joined Capt. Meares on the coaft of 
America: but though they were informed that he had been 
there, and had certainly failed thence for China, no intelligence 
has been fince received concerning Capt. Tipping, his veffel, 
nor crew. 

Capt. Meares failed from Madrafs on the 7th of April, made 
the Bafhee Iflands on the 22d of June, and anchored at Grafton 
Ifland in a fmall, but pleafant and convenient bay. They found 
that the Spaniards had taken pofleffion of thefe iflands about four 
years before, had built a fort, and {ettled a garrifon, for the purpofe 
of examining their internal contents: Mr. Meares does not fay, 
and moft probably did not know, what was the fuccefs of thefe 
fettlers in their refearches: but his defcriptions of the furface 
of this ifland, and of the people who inhabit it, are fuch as in- 
cline us: ftrongly to wifh, for the fake of the natives, that the 
Spaniards may meet with no temptation to ftay long there. 
The bay where Capt. Meares anchored, is furrounded with 
pretty high land, which is cultivated by the natives to the very 
fummit; and the plantations are divided into inclofures, neatly 
fenced. The Spanifh governor was, however, very civil, and 
did not endeavour to prevent the Englifh from trading with 
the natives, who appear to be induftrious and inoffenfive. 
They remained here four days, during which they obtained 
great plenty of hogs, goats, fowls, yams, and {weet potatoes, 
in return for unwrought tron. 

Hence they crofled the Chinefe and Japanefe feas ; and from 
the time when they pafled the parallel of 25° N. they were 
immerfed in one continued impervious fog, fo very thick, that 
fometimes they could not fee the length of the vefiel. In this 
dreadful gloom, and in the middle of the night of the sth of 
Augutft, 
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t We were alarmed,’ (fays Captain Meares) ‘ by hearing the 
{urge of the fea upon the fhore 3 we inftantly tacked, and when we 
had ftood on about two hours, we were re-alarmed with the fame 
noife. We tacked again, and as foon as it was day-light, we 
caught a glimpfe of the land over the majt-bead, which appeared to be 
covered with fnow. But the fog again became impervious to our 
fight, as it were, to increafe the horrid fufpence of our fituation. 
During fozr days of gloom in our minds, as well asin the air, we 
were continually endeavouring, but in vain, to obtain a paflage ; 
but every way appeared to be blocked up againit us. The hoarfe 
dafhing of the furge drove us from one fide, in order to be reim- 
pelled by the fame alarming warnings on the other. We had, in- 
deed every reafon to believe that we had pailed, by fome narrow 
inlet, into a gulph furrounded with fatal fhores, from which there 
was no return but by the channel through which weentered. Though 
we were frequently within an hundred yards of the rocks, foundings 
were impracticable, and the fleepnefs of the fhore rendered our an- 
chors af no ufe. Onxthe 5th, in the morning, the fog cleared away, 
and gave us a moft awful profpect of dangers, which our happy 
experience was fcarce fufficient to convince us it was poflible to have 
efcaped. We now faw ourlelves furrounded with land of a tre- 
mendous height, which was covered two thirds down its fides with 
{fnow, while the coaft was inaccefiib'e from the lofty perpendicalar 
rocks, which formed a regular wall, except where the violent beat- 
ing of the fea had made thofe excavations which, with the rife and 
fall of a prodigious fwelj, occafioned the warning noife that proved 
our prefervation. We now faw two open channels, one to the 
fouthward, through which we had been driven ; and another to the 
north-welt.’ 


We have given this extract for two reafons: firft, becaufe it 
contains a very impreffive defcription of one of the moft horrid 
fituations in which human beings can poffibly be placed ; and, 
fecondly, becaufe it exhibits one of thofe glaring miftakes, ei- 
ther of the pen, or of the prefs, with which this work abounds ; 
and of which, having complained, it became in fome degree 
neceflary for us to produce inftances. ‘They found themfelves 
in this moft alarming fituation on the 5th of Auguft, in the 
night, remained in it four days, and were relieved from it by 
the fog clearing away on the sth in the morning. 

Paffing by Unalafhka, where they anchored, and the reft of 
the Fox Iflands, they entered a ftrait, which brought them into 
Cook’s River, near that point of land which Captain Cook 
has named Cape Douglas. With refpect to the extent of this 
ftrait, al] is confufion and obfcurity: it is faid (p. xi.) that it 
is upward of ten leagues in length, and about fifteen in breadth; 
and, that it cut off a very large tract of continent from the for- 
mer charts. 4 very large traé of Continent cannot be cut off 
by a ftrait which is only ten or twelve leagues long: but we are 
Rey. Fez, 1791. O told, 
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told, in the preceding page, that when they had continued their 
courfe about twenty leagues up it, a Ruffian feaman came off 
to them, after which they continued their courfe through the 
ftrait, and found it brought them out near Cape Douglas: fo 
that there feems to be fome ftrange inconfiftency in this part of 
the narrative. By the chart indeed, the {trait appears to begin 
at Cape Trinity, which fovms the fouth-weft point of its 
weftern entrance, and it terminates in Smoky Bay ; by which 
means, the land forming Captain Cook’s Cape Greville, Two 
headed Point, Cape Whitfunday, and Point Banks, becomes 
an ifland, or iflands. Mr. Meares exprefles his furprize that 
the entrance into fo large a ftrait fhould have efcaped the no- 
tice of Captain Cook: but if he had looked into Captain 
Cook’s map of this coaft, on the polar projefion, and had 
compared it with his narrative, he would have found that, for 
very good reafons, Captain Cook was not able to fce any part 
of the coaft from Cape Trinity to Foggy Cape, and it is fo 
marked onthat map. In the general map, indeed, which was 
drawn for the voyage after the fhips returned to England, the 
fhading is continued along this part of the coaft: but Captain 
Cook is not anfwerable for it. ‘The furprize of Mr. Meares 
has been heightened by his erroneoufly making Cape Trinity 
the larboard point, on entering this ftrait, inftead of the ftar- 
board point, as it evidently ought to be. He has alfo miftaken 
Cook’s Namelefs Ifland for ‘Irinity Ifland ; and has made a 
mew Trinity Ifland of that which Captain Cook really called 
fo:—but, while we are endeavouring to rectify the miftakes 
of. others, it may be proper to acknowlege our fufpicion of 
having flipped into one ourfelves, relative to this coaft, in our 
Review of the Voyages of Captain Dixon and Captain Portlock, 
We have there contended for the propriety of Captain Cook’s 
naming one of the Schumagin [flands, Kodiac ; and for the im- 
pofhibility of the ifland difcovered by Glottof, under that name, 
lying fo far to the eaftward as the entrance into Cook’s River: 
but, on attending more minutely to the journal given by Mr. 
Cox, in his account of Glottot’s voyage, p. 143—152 of his 
Ruffian Difcoveries, 3d edit, we are clearly of opinion that 
the ifland which is formed by Mr. Meares’s ftrait, is the 
Kodiac of Glottof ; and that Captain Cook was mifled by the 
information which he received from the Ruffian traders at 
Unalathka: for it does not appear, from that Journal, that 
Glottof could have run lefs than 120 or 130 leagues, in going 
from Umnak (Ooneemak) to Kodiac; which agrees, well 
enough, with the real diftance from Umnak to Cape Trinity. 
Meeting with no fuccefs in Cook’s River, Capt. M. failed, 
apout the latter end of September, to Prince William’s Sound, 
where 
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where he wintered, and loft a great many of his officers and 
feamen by the fcurvy ; and where he was found in the next 
fpring by Meflirs. Portlock and Dixon (See Rev. vol. Ixxxi. 
p.321-) in a moft deplorable fituation. Capt. Meares acknow- 
leges to have received confiderable affiftance from Capt. Porte 
lock : but the manner in which it was givens and the terms on 
which it was rendered, according to the account of Captain 
Meares, are fuch as never before came to our knowlege. We 
fhall fufpend our judgment, on this head, until we fee what 
notice Captain Portlock takes of the very extraordinary narra 
tive here given of the tranfaction. 

Captain Meares relates that while they were in this found, 
a young woman was fold to them by Sheenoway, the chief of 
the diftrict where they lay, who told them that fhe belonged 
to a tribe that refides farther to the fouthward; that fhe, with 
feveral others, had been taken, by Sheenoway and his people ; 
and that all, except herfeli, had been killed and eatén by the 
conquerors. We are induced to mention this circumftance, 
becaufe there can be no doubt that the inhabitants of this found 
are the fame race of people with thofe called Efguimaux on the 
eaftern coaft of North America; among none of whom has 
this deteftable cuftom been ever before obferved to exift : we 
fhould therefore be careful not to fix it on them on too flight a 
foundation, 

Captain Meares left Prince William’s Sound on the arft of 
June 1787; and, after touching once more on the coal of 
America, near Cape Edgecumbe, arrived at the Sandwich 
Iflands about the beginning of Auguft; and {topped there for 
a month: the firft ten days of which totally eradicated every 
fymptom of the fcurvy among them. Not a fingle circum- 
{tance concerning their tranfactions at thefe iflands is related, 
excepting that they carried with them Tianna, (See vol. Ixxxi. 
of our Review, p. 324.) a chief of Atooi, at their departure; 
and they arrived, .aiter a favourable paflage, at Macao, on the 
20th of October. 

We come now to the narrative of the tranfactions which 
occurred in the voyages that Captain Meares has thought proe 
per to hold forth as the principal part of his publication. In 
January 1788, this Gentleman, in conjunction with fome 
others, fitted out two fhips, the Felice, and the Iphigenia, 
from Macao, for a trading voyage to the north- weft coaft of 
America, and alfo with a view to form a permanent fettlement 
fomewhere on that coaft. The former failed under the com- 
mand of Captain Meares, and the latter under Captain 
Douglas, who had been with Mr. Meares in his former 
voyage, 
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The object of this undertaking was not wholly commercial, 
Several of the natives from the Sandwich Iflands, and from the 
north-weft coaft of America, had been brought to China by 
different fhips, very inconfiderately, as objects of curiofity, 
rather than for any purpofe of utility; and common humanity 
required that they fhould be returned, by fome means or other, 
to their refpective homes. This circumftance, therefore, ope- 
rated very powerfully in forming the arrangements of this 
voyage. Moreover, fix cows, three bulls, four bull and cow 
calves, a number of goats, turkies, and rabbits, feveral pairs 
of pigeons, and other ftock in abundance, were embarked on 
board each fhip with intent to leave them at the Sandwich 
Iflands : but it does not appear, in the fequel, that any of them 
were left there. 

As thefe fhips departed from Macao in the time of the north- 
eaft Monfoon, they had fome difficulty in getting clear of the 
Chinefe feas ; being obliged to ftretch away toward the fouth- 
eaft, along the weftern fhores of the Philippine Iflands, and 
round the fouth end of Magindanao, where they came to an- 
chor, in the harbour of Samboingan. After ftopping here for 
fome time, they parted, as the Iphigenia was obliged to cut a 
new fore-maft, which would detain her fome time longer than 
it was neceflary for the Felice to ftay there; which latter vef- 
fel we fhall now accompany acrofs the Pacific Ocean. 

The wind continued to hang fo far to the eaftward, that it 
was with much difficulty that the Felice weathered the north- 
weft end of New Guinea. This difficulty induced Captain 
Meares to give fuch hints and obfervations as occurred to him, 
relative to the navigation of the Chinefe feas, and the beft 
means of making a paflage eut of them into the Pacific Ocean 
at different feafons ; and we have no doubt of their being 
worthy the notice of fuch feamen as are concerned in that very 
dangerous and difficult navigation. After clearing the coaft of 
New Guinea, they had the wind ftill more eafterly ; fo that 
they made a courfe, north, fomewhat wefterly, on the other 
tack ; which carried them much againft their will, very near to 
the Coaft of Japan. During this run, they experienced the 
breaking up of the north-eaft Monfoon ; which, in thefe feas, 
is generally attended with the moft dreadful tempefts, Ac- 
cordingly, 

‘ On the 1ft of April, the latitude being 22° 26’ N. and the 
longitude 139° 38° E. the weather feemed to have acquired a fettled 
gloom, the clouds were uncommonly black and heavy, and, 
throughout the day, there was much thunder and lightning. Nu- 
merous flocks of birds paffed us from the windward, making loud 


noifes in their paflage, as if apprehenfive of bad weather. We 
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gifo pafled fome rock-weed, which was a fign of being at no very 

reat diltance from land, ; 

¢ On the 2d the thunder and lightning increafed, without being 
accompanied with any confiderable degree of wind. The fea, ne- 
verthelefs, was in an unufual commotion, and the fhip pitched fo 
heavily, that the head-rails were carried away, and fome other in- 
juries fuftained. ‘Towards noon it became fqua!ly, and we experi~ 
enced feveral puffs of wind from every point of the compals, which, 
with the increafing darknefs, left us no doubt of the approach of a 
very violent itorm. The top-gallant yards and maits were got 
down on deck, the main-fail furl’d, the top-fails clofe reefed, and 
the mizen balanced. All the fails were handed, except the main 
top-fail, which it was judged prudent to keep abroad : in this fita- 
ation we waited the coming of the tempeft; and it did not difap- 
point our expectations. At two P. M. the wind fhifted to the 
fouth, and began to blow ftrong in fqualls: the fhip’s head was 
kept to the north-eaft; it thundered and lightened with great vios 
lence, and at half paft three, an heavy {qua!! came from the fouth- 
eaft, inftantly followed by another from the fouth-welt, both of 
which blew, for a fhort time, with alternate and incredible fury ; 
the latter, however, prevailed, and continued blowing from the 
fouth-weit for near an hour, Indeed the meeting of thele two 
fqualls, to leeward of us, was tremendous, and the fea was carried 
to fuch an height, as to keep the horizon in a continued foam.—— 

‘ The fea foon rofe to fuch an alarming height, that it became 
neceflary to fet the fore-fail, and fcud before the itorm, in order to 
preferve the fhip, which plowed her way with furprizing {wiftnefs, 
It now blew from the fouth-ealt with a prodigious fea, before which 
we kept: fteering ; and thus we were {cudding along, when, to the 
leeward of us, we perceiv’d the water to rife many feet above the 
level of the fea in circles, which formed a beautiful, but awful 
fight ; fo that we were obliged to perform the very unpleafant, and, 
indeed, rather dangerous operation of heaving to, in fuch a high 
fea, to avoid running into the dreadful vortex before us; which 
continued, as ic were, to {weep the horizon till five o’clock; when 
this alarming whirlwind fubfided, and fettled in a heavy gale from 
the fouth-weft.—Happily for us, we experienced only the tail of 
this tuffoon, or whirlwind ; but, as it was, we expected every mo- 
ment to have the matts fhattered to pieces; the main top-fail having 
been fwept away, and frittered to threads.’ 


Thofe who have read Kempfer*s Hiftory of Japan, will 
readily recolleé&t that fuch horrid tempeits as that which is 
defcribed above, are not uncomnion in the Japanefe feas. 

After this, they met with no extraordinary circumftance, till 
they made the coaft of America, about the latitude of 49° N. 
on the eleventh of May; and they anchored in Nootka Sound, 
on the 13th. 

_In the conclufion of this chapter, Captain Meares again 
difcufles the fubject of making a pallage out of the Chinefe feas 
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into the Pacific Ocean ; and concludes with recommending, 
contrary to his former advice, to attempt it bétween the iflands 
of Formofa, and Luconia; and he brings, as an inftance of 
the poflibility of doing it, the voyage of the Argonaut, which 
left China on the 26th of April 1789, made her paflage that 
way, and arrived at Nootka Sound on the 3d of July follow. 
ing; but we do not fee how an argument which arifes from 
the fucce(s of a fhip that failed in the latter end of April, when 
the north-eaft Monfoon was probably at an end, can apply to 
one which failed in January, when it was blowiig in its full 
force, and might be expected to do fo for three months 
longer. 

Captain Meares remained at Nootka till the rith of June, 
in which time he purchafed a piece of ground of the natives, 
erected a houfe on it, made docks, and a yard for building 
veflels, and Jaid down the keel of one, of about 40 or 50 tons 
burden, which they afterward fuccefsfully compleated. He 
feems alfo to have taken very proper, and, indeed, fuccefsful 
meafures for fecuring the attachment of the natives to him; 
and, when he went away, he left a party of men in poffeffion 
of the place which he had purchafed ; and which he had fore 
tified fufficiently to enable the party that he left behind him, 
to refift any attacks which could be made by the natives. 

On leaving Nootka, Captain Meares direéted his courfe 
along the coat to the fouthward, as well to examine the coaft 
as to trade with the natives. ‘hey entered a harbour which 
they called Port Cox, in or about the latitude of 49° 22° N. 
where Wicananith, a chief of great power, refided, and who 
received them in a mott friendly manner. The {plendour in 
which this chief lived, is defcribed at fome length; and we thall 
endeavour to give our readers the beit idea of it, by extrads, 
that our limits will permit, 

‘ In confequence of a meffage from the chief to invite us toa 
feaft at his houfe, we landed about noon; when we were met by a 
large crowd of women and children, and conducted by the brother 
of Wicananith to the place of entertainment. 

‘ On entering the houfe, we were abfolutely aftonifhed at the 
vaft area it encloied, It contained a large {quare, boarded up clofe 
on all fides to the height of twenty feet, with planks of an uncom- 
mon breadth and length. Three enormous trees, rudely carved 
and painted, formed the rafters, which were fupported at the ends 
and in the middle by gigantic images, carved out of huge blocks 
‘of timber, ‘The fame kind of broad planks covered the whole to 
keep out the rain; but they were fo placed as to be removed at 
pleafure, either to receive the air and lighr, or to let out the {moke. 
In the middle of this fpacious room were feveral fires, and befide 


them large wooden veflels filled with fith foup. Large flices of 
whale’s 
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whale’s flefh lay in a ftate of preparation to be put in fimilar ma- 
chines filled with water, into which the women, with a kind of 
tongs, conveyed hot ftones from very fierce fires, in order to make 
it boil: heaps of fith were {trewed about, and in this central part of 
the place, which might very properly be called the kitchen, ftood 
large feal fkins filled with oil, from whence the guefts were ferved 
with that delicious beverage. 

‘ The trees that fupported the roof were of a fize which would 
render the maft of a firit rate man of war diminutive, on a compa- 
rifon with them; indeed our curiofity as well as our aftonifhment 
was on its utmoit flvetcch, when we confidered the ftrength that muft 
be neceflary to raife thefe enormous beams to their prefent elevation, 
and how fuch ftrength could be found by a people wholly unac- 
quainted with mechanic powers. ‘The door by which we entered 
this extraordinary fabric, was the mouth of one of thefe huge 
images, which, large as it may be fuppofed, was not difproportioned 
to the other features of this monftrous vifage. We afcended by a 
few fteps on the outfide, and after pafling this extraordinary kind of 
portal, defcended down the chin into the houle, where we found 
new matter for aflonifhment in the number of men, women, and 
children, who compofed the family of the chief; which confifted 
of at leaft eight hundred perfons. Thefe were divided into groupes, 
according to their refpedtive offices, which had their diftinct places 
affigned them. The whole of the building was furrounded by a 
bench, about two feet from the ground, on which the various in- 
habitants fat, eat, and flept. ‘The chief appeared at the upper end 
of the room, furrounded by natives of rank, on a {mall railed plat- 
form, round which were placed feveral large chelts, over which hung 
bladders of oil, large flices of whale’s flefh, and proportionable 
gobbets of blubber. Teftoons of human {culls, arranged with fome 
attention to uniformity, were difpoied in almoft every part where 
they could be placed, and were confidered as avery {plendid decora- 
tion of the royal apartment. 

‘ When we appeared, the guefts had made a confiderable ad- 
vance in their banquet. Before each perfon was placed a large flice 
of boiled whale, which, with {mall wooden dithes, filled with oil and 
fifh foup, and a large mufcle-fhell, by way of fpoon, compofed the 
@conomy of the table. ‘The fervants were bufily employed in pre- 
paring to replenifh the feyeral difhes as they were emptied, and the 
women in picking and opening the bark of a tree which ferved the 
purpofe of towels. If the luxury of this entertainment is to be de- 
termined by the voracioufnefs with which it was eaten, and the 
quantity that was fwallowed, we muft confider it as the moft luxuri- 
ous feaft we had ever beheld. Even the children, and fome of them 
were not more than three years old, pofieffed the fame rapacious ap- 
petite for oil and blubber as their fathers. ‘The women, however, 
are forbidden from eating at thefe ceremonies. 

* Wicananith, with an air of hofpitality which would have graced 
@ more cultivated fociety, met us half way from the entrance, and 
conducted us to a feat near his own, on which we placed ourfelves, 
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and indu!ged our curiofity during the remainder of the banquet, in 
viewing the perfpettive of this fingular habitation.’ 

They continued with Wicananifh till the 28th, with much 
fatisfaction to themfelves, and, as it appears, with equal fatif- 
faction to him ; for he was rich in fea otter fkins, and they in 
copper utenfils, which were as captivating in his eyes as if they 
had been of gold. 

They next direéted their courfe to the fouthward, along the 
coaft ; and in the afternoon of the 28th, they came abreaft of 
a large inlet, which was twelve or fourteen leagues wide, and to 
which they could fee no end from the ma{t-head. ‘They were 
now in the latitude of 48° 30° N. which is nearly the fame with 
the latitude of the great inlet, faid to have been difcovered man 
years ago by one Juan de Fuca*. This is the fecond of the 
old Ditcoveries on this coaft, which, after having been Jon 
exploded, has, neverthelefs, been lately realized by modern 
navigators t+. Captain Meares purfued his courfe along the 
coaft to the fouthward, without meeting with any occurrence 
worth mentioning, till he came to the latitude 45° 30° N, 
when, finding no conyenient harbour for his fhip, he deter- 
mined to proceed no farther that way, but to return along the 
coaft, northward, and examine the inlet of Juan de Fuca; 
which, neverthelefs, he did not enter, but, anchoring in Bar- 
clay’s Sound, difpatched the firft mate, (Mr. Duffin,) in the 
long boat, on this fervice. “The mate had not, however, pro- 
ceeded far before the boat was attacked by the natives; by 
whom he and moft of the people were wounded, and obliged ta 
return to the fhip. 7 

Captain Meares fays, p. 176, that ¢ the boat failed near 30 
Jeagues up the ftrait, and at that diftance from the fea it was 
about 15 leagues broad, with a clear horizon ftretching to the 
eaft for 15 leagues more: hence they concluded that the ex- 
tremity of this {trait could not be any great diftance from Hud- 
fon’s Bay.’ It will appear in the fequel what ufe is made of 
this : but we could not help obferving that Mr. Duffin fays, in 


— 


* See Purchas, vol. iii. p. 849. Captain Meares refers both to 
Hakluyt and Purchas; and adds, * the former of whom records 
the opinion which the minifters of Queen Elizabeth entertained of 
its importance,’ As we thought ourfelyes very well acquainted 
with * Mafter Richard Hakluyt,’ and did not remember that he 
mentions: the fubject, we have been induced to fpend fome time in 
re-examining his book; and, after the ftricteft fearch, we are ob- 
liged to conclude, that in this, as in many other inftances, Capt, 
Meares has trufted too much to his memory. 

+ Sce Review for June 1789, vol. Ixxx. p. 510, 
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his Journal, that they pafled Point Entrance, which forms the 
entrance into the inlet, (on the northd on the 16th at feven int 
the evening, came to at ten, and lay there till feven o’clock in 
the next morning, when they got under way: but it was calm 
till nine, at which time a light breeze fprung up, with which 
they ftood eaitward, along the fhore, til] noon. They then 
entered a deep bay; ina {mall cove of which they.came to, at 
two o’clock, and lay there till feven in the morning of the 18th, 
when they were attacked by the natives. This was the fartheft 
part of their procedure up the inlet; and it does not appear, 
from this Journal, how they could be even ten leagues up if, 
The account of their voyage back, as it ftands in the Journal, 
js quite confonant: it muft have been eight in the morning, 
at leaft, before they difengaged themfelves from the natives in 
the decp bay ; and, after they had cleared it, they ftood acrofs 
the inlet, which is fifteen leagues broad, meaning to return to 
the fhip. They had crofled the inlet at four in the afternoon, 
when they tacked, four miles from the fouth fhore; and, at 
fun-fet, were again in the entrance into the ftraits, T'atootches 
iland bearing fouth, three leagues diftant. We are there- 
fore at a lofs how to reconcile thefe two accounts; and we 
are equally at a lofs to conceive how they could fee that there 
was an open horizon, at the diftance of fifteen leagues, ina 
long-boat, from which the horizon could not be at a much 
greater diftance than one league, . 

On the return of the long-boat to the fhip, they weighed, 
and failed for Nootka, where they anchored on the 26th of 
July, and where they found their new veflel in great forward- 
nels, and a confiderable quantity of furs collected by the parties 
which they had left there. ‘They Jay at this place till the 8th 
of Auguft, in which time they learned that a quarrel had arifen 
between the natives of the Sound and fome others who dwelled 
to the northward, and that their neighbours were going to 
take vengeance on their enemies, On this occafion, * we 
attempted,’ fays Captain Meares, * to inftill into their minds 
the humanity of war :’ but we almott fhudder when we add, that 
he tells allo, that they ¢ embraced this opportunity of binding 
the chiefs, if poflible, unalierably to their intereft, by furnifh- 
ing them with fome fire-arms and ammunition, which would 
give them a very decided advantage over their enemies ;’ and 
that © this expedition ended in a moft {hocking {cene of blood 
and maflacre,’ ‘ 

On the 8th of Auguft, they failed again, for the purpofe of 
vifiting their friend Wicananifh ; from whom they procured 
many fine furs; and they returned to Nootka on the 24th, 
On the 26th they were joined by Captain Douglas, in the 
| Iphigenia; 
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Iphigenia: the hiftory of whofe voyage we {hall give in the 


fequel to this article. 
[To be concluded in our next Review.] WwW: 
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Aart. XI. 4 General Hiffory of the Chriftian Church, to the Fall 
of the Weltern Empire. By Joleph Prieftiey, LL.D. F.R.S, 
&e. &c. 8vo. 2 Vols’ pp.550 in each. 12s. Boards, 
Johnfon. 1790. 


1" is exceedingly difficult for a writer, who is deeply engaged 
in fupporting any fyftem of opinions, wholly to free himntelf 
from a bias toward it, in undertakings of a more general na- 
ture, where nothing of this kind ought to appear: as a civil 
hiftorian ought, if poflible, to be of no party, fo an ecciefiafti- 
cal hiftorian fhould be of no feé&t. At ‘eait, whatever predi- 
Jeftion he may have for any fet of principles, it ought to be for 
a time fo far fupprefled, as not in the leaft degree to givea 
colouring to his reprefentation of facts. Nothing 1s more rare, 
among hiftorians of every clafs, than this kind of impartiality, 
It would, perhaps, be unreafonable to expect it in a polemical 
writer, who undertakes a general hiftory of the Chriftian 
church; after having, twice before, gone over the fame 
ground with the particular defign of eftablifhing his theological 
fyftem. Without at all entering into the merits of the queftion 
concerning the Unitarian doétrine, it will be evident to every 
impartial reader of the work before us, that what relates to 
that {ubje&t has more than a proportionable fhare of attention: 
but due allowance being made for this bias, fo natural to a 
writer who has long frequented the walks of theological con- 
troverfy, this hiftory wiil be found to poflefs very confiderable 
merit. It is written with great fimplicity of language, and 
perfpicuity of method; and it ftates the leading facts in a 
manner happily adapted to inform and enlighten the unlearned 
reader, At the fame time, the work breathes a fpirit of phi- 
Janthropy and piety, which, while it does credit to the heart of 
the writer, cannot fail to leave a good imprefiion on that of 
the reader. 

The narrative of the perfecutions during the period of this 
hiftory, is given with a painful degree of minucenefs: but the 
reafon which the author affigns for this detail, has much weight: 

‘ I withed,’ fays he, * to give young perfons more efpecially an 
idea of the great value of Chriftianity, by thewing its influence on 
the minds of thole who firft received it, and how nobly it led them 
to think and to a@, railing them above the world, and al! the 
honours and emoluments of it; how, for the great hope that it /et 
before them, they chearfully fubmitted to dear the lofs of all things, 
and made light of pain and death in every mode of torcure. With 
this view J have becn more particular than might have been ex- 
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fed from a hiftory of this extent, in my account of the ancient 
martyrdoms ,; judging from myfelf, that no reading is fo intereiting, 


or fo ufetul.’ : . 

Befide thefe accounts of perfecutions, this work contains a 
relation of the riie and progrefs of opinions and fects ; brief 
memoirs of the principal aétors in ecclefiaftical affairs, and of 
the more celebrated writers,;—with many other particulars, 
We {hall felect, by way of fpecimen, Dr. P.’s remarks on the 
origin of monattic life: (Vol. i. p. 380.) 

‘ The perfecution of Decius, which fell particularly heavy on 
Egypt, gave occafion to the rile of a fpecies of fuperitition, 
which from fmall beginnings extended itfelf over the whole 
Chriftian world, and which, with fome good, was produétive of 
much evil, fo as to make a very important period in the hiftory of 
the Chriltian church. I mean thai {pecies of fuperttition, under the 
influence of which perfons have thought there was a real merit in 
bodily aufterity, and in excluding themfelves from the common 
comforts and enjoyments of life, efpecially in leading fingle lives, 
and being in all refpeéts as far removed as poflible from all com- 
merce with the world. 

‘ It is evident that nothing of this kind was prefcribed by Chrift, 
or the apoftles. Every perfon is by them fuppoted to live in fociety, 
and is exhorted to do the duties of ir, and to be ufeful init. Celi- 
bacy is, indeed, recommended by the apoftle Paul, but only for 
prudential reafons, as fubjecting men to lefs inconvenience in time 
of difficulty and perfecution; and the ftate of marriage is always 
fpoken of as honourable. Nor does it appear that, even in this 
age, any Chriltian adopted this new mode of life on the principles 
on which it was recommended afterwards. The frit hermits were 
men who had been driven by perfecution to a ditlance from cities ; 
and being obliged to conceal themfelves in ceiert places, far from 
human fociety, but being able to fuofilt, (either from the natural 
fruits of the ground, their own labour, or the charity of others,) 
they by degrees acquired a fondne(s for it; and their fatisfaction in 
it would, no doubr, be increafed by the refpe¢t that was paid them, 
on account of their great fanétity, as men who had abandoned the 
world, and all the enjoyments of it, for the fake of religion; fo that 
they were confidered in the fame light as martyrs and confeflors; 
and fuch fome of them were. ‘Uhe fame idea of fandctity was by 
degrees transferred to thoie who chofe the fociety of the original 
hermits, who relieved their wants in their rigid mode of life, and 
were induced to adopt the fame themfelves. At firft alfo they did 
not make any vows, by which they bound themfelves either to live 
fingle lives, or renounce the world in any reipeét; but they mixed 
with it, whenever they thougat they could do it with fafety to 
themfelves, or advantage to o hers. 

* Befides the habit of living in folitude, to which the Chriftians 
were driven by perfecution, fome maxims, which had their origin 
in heathenifm, greatly contributed to recommend this auftere mode 
of life. ‘Che doctrine of a /oul, as an immaterial fubftance diftin& 
from the body, and capable ot iubfifting in a ftate of much greater 
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perfection and happinefs without it, which was firft adopted by the 
heathen philofophers, was by this time almoft univerfally received 
among Chriftians; and from this fruitful principle, among other 
confequences highly unfavourable to genuine Chriftianity, there 
foon arofe the idea of endeavouring to detach the foul from the body. 
as much as poflible, even during their connexion, which was always 
thought to be unfavourable to the fpiritual part of man, and necef- 
farily to contaminate it. Every thing, therefore, which tended to 
reconcile the foul to its flefhly tabernacle, fuch as fenfual indul- 
gences of all kinds, even thofe which had always been deemed in- 
nocent, was to be carefully avoided. Whatever tended to mortify 
the body was conceived to be for the advantage of the foul; and 
the ftate the neareft to this ideal perfection was thought to be that 
in which life could be fupported with the feweft enjoyments, or 
corporeal gratifications poffible. Even thofe of the eye and the ear, 
which were always deemed to be the molt refined of corporeal plea- 
fures, were reprobated. 

* At the fame time that the ancient heathen religions allowed, 
upon fome occafions, the groffeit fenfual indulgences, in other cafes 
they impofed acts of the greateft rigour, and required the moft coftly 
facrifices; fome of their gods being of iuch a difpofition, that it 
was thought nothing elie would conciliate them. Hence many of 
the heathen prieits, who devoted themfelves to the peculiar fervice 
of thefe gods, fubmitted to great mortifications, as fatiing, &c, and 
performed upon themfelves the moit painful operations, fuch as 
cutting their fleth, &c. to fay nothing of their human facrifices, and 
the moft fhocking crueitie: committed upon others. Some of the 
male priefts caftrated themfelves, and the women devoted them- 
felves to a ftate of virginity. All thefe things had been deemed 
acts of heroifm, and without the leaft regard to moral virtue, had 
been thought to recommend men to the favour of the gods. 

‘In thefe things, unfortunately, the Chriftians vied with the 
heathens, being afhamed not to be able to make as great facrifices 
to true religion, as any perfons had ever done to falfe ones. Hence 
fome Chriitian hermits feemed to have emulated the feverities of 
the Indian Faquirs, making a merit of the mere enduring of pain, 
and of the renunciation of all the comforts and enjoyments of life. 

‘ Laftly, the Pythagorean and Platonic philofophers, whofe 
writings the learned Chriftians chiefly ftudied, thought that, by the 
force of contemplation, they could, in a great meafure, detach the 
foul from the body, and thus re-afcend to that ftate of union with 
God which all fouls were fuppofed to have had before they were 
feparated from that one great fource of intelligence, and in which 
they expected to be abforbed, after undergoing a ftate of difcipline 
in this lower world; and the reveries they naturally fell into in a 
itate of long filence and folitude, to which, for this purpofe, they 
fometimes gave themfelves up, (a ftate in which they were hardly 
fenfible of the prefence of any material objects,) they imagined to 
be this detached and exalted condition of the foul, fuch as it would 
attain to in an unembodied ftate. 

‘ Chriitians deeply tinétured with thefe’ notions, thought that 
frayer would greatly aflift in this grand operation, and do more for 
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them than mere meditation could for the heathen philofophers. 
Hence, to the moft mortified ftate that the body could bear, they 
added the mental exercifes of incefflant meditation and prayer ; and 
this indolent contemplative mode of life they imagined to be the 
moft perfect that human nature was capable of in this world. 

¢ But as it was neceflary for the prefervation of mankind, that 
fome perfons fhould marry, and do the common offices of human 
life, and therefore thefe things could not be abfolutely faid to be 
finful, Chriftians followed the heathen philofophers in adopting the 
idea of two claffes of men, the operative, and the contemplative, and 
of the great inferiority of the former to the latter. Thofe perfons 
who performed thefe common offices of life, and partook of the 
common enjoyments of it, feeling a natural reluctance to the idea 
of abandoning them, were eafily led to form the idea of the fuperior 
excellence, as well as of the greater difficulty, of a ftate of mortifica- 
tion, and were glad to miniiter to all the wants of the contempla- 
tive order of Chriftians, from the benefit they hoped to derive from 
their prayers, which they conceived to be far more meritorious and 
effectual than their own. 

‘ Thus did heathen maxims, in the moft fpecious and leaft fuf- 
pected manner, introduce themfelves into Chriitianity, and de- 
bafe the genuine fpirit of it; and by this means were men gradually 
led to place the greateft merit in things that had no relation to 
moral virtue. And what was of ftill worfe confequence, mankind 
having, as they thought, this fure way of making themfelves ac- 
ceptable to God, were too apt to neglect any other, and even 
thought to make atonement for their vices by thofe aufterities, or 
thofe donations which were thought to be equivalent to them. For 
it has been univerfally obferved, that the prevalence of fuperttition 
has always been attended with a proportional difregard of moral 
virtue. 

‘ The duties of fuperftition have this to recommend them, that 
it.is eafily known when they are difcharged; whereas the moral 
improvement of the temper and difpoiition of mind is a lefs de- 
finite, and more uncertain thing, fo as to be lefs eafily eftimated. 
And when a man is perfuaded that he can fecure his future falva- 
tion by faking, by penance, or by money, he will generally ac- 
quiefce in it, rather than have recourfe to that conitant attention to 
his heart and life, which true Chrittianity requires. 

‘ Notwithftanding this injury done to Chriitianity by the maxims 
of heatheniim, there was fomething in it, and infeparable from it, 
which preferved it from that deplorably wretched and contemptible 
ftate in which mere heathenifm had left men. Moral precepts, 
efpecially thole of humility, meeknefs, benevolence, and heavenly 
mindednefs, are fo frequently inculcated in the gofpel, that they 
could not be wholly overlooked. Confequently, a!moft al! the 
orders of monks, notwithitanding the time they gave to meditation 
and prayer, and the feverities they exercifed upon themfelves, prac- 
tied fome atts of beneficence, and {tudied to be ufeful to the world; 
not toobferve that their reading of the fcriptures, and prayers, together 
with their habitual endeavours to raife their minds above this world, 
acd to prepare themfelves, in their way, for anoiker (about which 
the 
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the heathens knew nothing at al]) would render them, perfonally 
confidered, fuperior characters to any that mere beathenifm could 
roduce. And, indeed, it is evident that, in the early ages (in 
the middle ages too, and, I believe, at the prefent time alfo) the 
generality of monks, notwithitanding the factous difpofition of 
fome, and the hypocrify and Jecret fenfuality of others, have lived 
very innocent lives, and many of them highly ufeful ones, efpe- 
cially by their application to literature. 
‘ For it muft not be forgotten, that it is to the monks that we 
are indebted for a great part of what now remains of the Jearnin 
of the ancients. The northern nations, which overwhelmed the 
Roman empire, had been previoufly converted to Chriftianity; and 
the refpeét which they had for monks and monafteries, made thofe 
places a valuable and happy afylum for letters. [t was alfo happy 
that, in a time of fuch general confufion as that in which all the 
ftates in Europe were for fevera! centuries involved, there was any 
place of fafe retreat for thofe who were difguited with the world, 
and wifhed to retire from it, whether they were driven thither by 
remorfe for their own crimes, or by the violence of others.’ 


Thefe remarks are exceedingly juft, and fuch as could only 
have proceeded from an enlarged and philofophical mind, 
Other cbfervations, equally valuable, on various topics, are 
difperfed through the whole Hiftory. 

Dr. Prieftley gives the public fome reafon to expect a con- 
tinuance of the work to the prefent time. E 





Art. XIII. Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain, from 
the Year 1727 to the prefent ‘lime. By RK. Beatfon, Efg. 8vo. 

3 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. Strachan. 1790. 
(rateas Beatson is already known as the author of the 
Political Index to the Hiftories of Great Britain and Ire- 
land *, ‘The prefent publication is of a higher kind. We are 
now to regard him, as contributing not only to the information, 
but to the amufement of the public ; and fince he has exerted 
his attention and diligence for fo commendable a purpofe, we 
cannot but wifh him fuccefs. His performance can indeed 
boaft no ovrilliancy of ftyle, nor glow-of imagination: but it 
poflefles what is more valuable, as being more fuitable to every 
fpecies of hiftorical compofition ;—it bears the marks of vera- 
city, and a conftant attention to the authenticity of the mate- 
rials which he has induftrioufly colleed. The language is. 
not always ftrictly correct, but it is perfpicuous, and properly 
adapted to the nature of the work ; and the narrative is fre- 
quently intermingled with obfervations and refleétions, which. 
indicate the man of virtue and of public fpirit. As we have 





* See Rev. for July 1786, vol. Ixxv. p. 64. 
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perufed the volumes with fatisfaction, though not unaware of 
fome imperfeCtions, we are led to conclude that they will be 
acceptable, not merely to thofe who are intimately converfant 
with military and naval affairs, but alfo to the public at large. 

The author modeftly declines the title of Historian, from 
an apprehenfion that his abilities are unequal to the polifh 
which a well-written hiftory requires: a farther reafon is 
added, and indeed is very fufficient,—*‘ becaufe his plan 1s, to 
be more particular and minute refpecting individual fervices, 
than general hiftory will admit of.’ We fhould notice another 
remark of the author’s concerning the title, viz. that though it 
carries in it the word military, * the tranfactions of that kind 
here recorded, are fuch only as have a relation to maritime af- 
fairs, or are connected with naval fervices, which form the 
primary and principal object of this work.’ In refpect to thefe, 
Mr. Beatfon is very careful, according to his profefled pur 
pofe, * to be full and complete ;’ giving not only a particular 
account of the operations of fleets and f{quadrons, but noticing 
every engagement of fingle fhips, and every inftance of me- 
ritorious naval fervice.—* itis not,’ (he rightly remarks,) * the 
magnitude of the object that makes courage or zeal confpicu- 
ous, or merit more apparent: the private captain, in fighting 
even, a floop of war, may manileft that profeffional fkill and 
abihty, which fhall hereafter point him out to his country as 
qualified to be intrufted with her higheft and molt important 
commands.’ 

To avoid incumbering the narration, the author has very 
properly thrown the defcription of places, moft of the public 
Jetters, capitulations, lines of battle, &c. &c. into a copious 
appendix fubjoined to each volume. He concludes his preface 
in the following terms: 

‘ To Eritain, no fubje& can be of equal importance with her 
navy. Its hiftory, from the zra at which thefe Memoirs commence, 
has hitherto been defective, principally from the want of informa- 
tion in thofe authors who have attempted its continuation. To 
fupply that information, is the great obje& of the prefent work ; 
and by fo doing, to roufe the attention of Britain to her navy, 
which muft for ever be the bulwark of her frength, and the tower 
of her glory.’ 

The number of years which Capt. B. brings under review, 
is comparatively fimal] ; yet they furnifh a confiderable ftock of 
materials: a great difference is, however, obfervable, in this 
compafs of time, as to the fupplies which are provided. Fifty 
pages, and a few lines, are deemed fufficient to relate the oc- 
eurrences, from 1727 to the year 1740: but from the com- 
mencement of that year to 1748, with which the firft volume 
concludes, 
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concludes, upward of 340 pages are requifite, the whole thre¢ 
volumes now before us extending to the year 1762. The ap 
pendix {wells the work very confiderably ; yet the author’s res 
gard to its authenticity and ufe would not permit him to fend jr 
out without producing his vouchers, with other proper iluftra- 
tions. It is intended that thefe Memoirs thall reach to the prea 
fent time ; and the fequel, in three volumes, confifting of more 
recent materials, is, we are here aflured, in great forwardne(s, 
and will fhortly appear. In the mean time, the public are in 
pofleffion of a complete work, as far as it extends. 

It has been fometimes remarked concerning hiftory in ge- 
neral, that it is very much, if not principally, a detail of the 
errors and follies, the vices and miferies, of mankind ; and 
indeed, whatever benefit we may derive from its perufal, how- 
ever we may be entertained and interefted by its events, we 
muft {till acknow!ege that there is too much jutftice in the re- 
flection, Even in reading the prefent work, confined to our 
own country, comprehending fo {mall a number of years, and 
regarding chiefly naval affairs, a great deal occurs to excite the 
grief and indignation of the reader. Wars and fightings in general, 
though a military man may be fuppofed to be flightly affe@led by 
them, are fources of wretchednefs, and juftly call for our commi< 
feration. Befide the devaftations and calamities infeparable from 
actual engagements, how many other evils accompany, or are 
attendants on, naval preparations and manceuvres! How 
is the reader chagrined and mortified, to perceive the misfor- 
tunes ‘which arife from private refentments, from the envy and 
diicontent of officers, from the chicanery and duplicity of men 
in power, from the ambition, the avarice, and the knavery, of 
thofe in fuperior or inferior departments! to fee well-laid 
{chemes, that promife honour and emolument, changed, mu- 
tilated, or defeated by fome corrupt, though perhaps fecret and 
unknown influence: or to find fuch delays in providing for 
their execution, or fuch failures of a proper equipment, through 
the villainy or negligence of. thofe concerned, as muft almoft 
unavoidably prevent the benefit that had been reafonably ex- 
pected. Obfervations of this kind cannot fail to grieve, if not 
to exafperate, the mind of that man who has any regard to 
truth, any benevolence toward his fellow-creatures in general, 
or any love to his country in particular. 

The reign of George the Second, though, on the whole, 
happy to his fubjeéts, feems to have been diftinguifhed, parti-+ 
cularly during the adminiftration of Sir Robert Walpole, by 
fome covert interference, which prevented exertions for the 
public fervice, or which thwarted the defigns and attempts for 


that purpofe. How long did this nation endure the in‘ults of 
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the court of Spain! and though the miniftry flattered the 
people with expectations, how were the reiterated complaints 
on this fubject difregarded! and after the declaration of war in 
1739 how was the public fervice interrupted, and every 
fcheme for its advancement broken, or very imperfectly exe- 
cuted, by this private interference, and by the fraud and {felf- 
ifhnefs of many who were concerned! This was particularly 
and remarkably experienced by Admiral Anfon.—To this 
fource of evils muft be added another, viz. diffenfions among 
thofe who were fent to act in concert for the national benefit, 
as was the cafe with Admiral Vernon and General Went- 
worth, and the Admirals Matthews and Leftock. Concern- 
ing the former of thefe, we fhall infert a paragraph which the 
author introduces, when relating the unfuccefSful enterprize 
againft Carthagena *. 
‘ The painful and difagreeable part of this unfortunate expedi- 
tion now comes to be narrated: irkfome as it is, it muft be told: 
From it much inftruétion may be drawn. It fhould be a lefion to 
officers, to avoid diffenfion ; and to reflect, that it is only by means 
of good agreement and mutual exertions, that the public furvice can 
be effectually carried on. How far each of the chief commanders 
was to blame, it is difficult to determine ‘Their tempers were cer- 
tainly extremely different. General Wentworth had ever been con- 
fidered as an accomplifhed man, and far from being deficient in 
‘abilities. ‘The vice-admiral was allowed to be a good officer, but 
his manners and temper were unaccommodating. Accultomed to 
diétate, he could not bear to have an equal in command; and from 
his overbearing and boifterous condutt here, he fullied the laurels 
he had fo well earned at Porto-Bello. ‘The love of his country, on 
this occafion, feems funk in perfonal animofity; for certain it is, 
that after the taking of Fort St. Louis, both commanders contratt- 
ed a hearty contempt for each other, taking every opportunity of 
exprefiing a mutual diflike. Regard for the public fervice feemed 
quite abiorbed in perfonal difguft. Inftead of frequent intercourfe, 
and confulting how they might beft carry their orders into practice, 
they maintained the utmoit diftance and referve. Each had his 
party, which tended to make their differences the more public, and 
afforded to each the means of endeavouring to throw all the-blame 
‘on the other. The vice-admiral, wholly unacquainted with tle 
Mature of military operations, often blamed the general for delays 
dn which he had no fhare; and ufed fuch afperity of langeage, in 
urging him to expedite his operations, as could not fail to irritate 
the deft of tempers. This condué fo foured the mind of General 
Weatworth, that he fcorned to afk any affiftance, or to have any 
connection with a man who could behave to him as he had done. On 
the other hand, the vice-admiral would not condefcend to give 
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what was not afked of him. Thus was the public fervice facrificed 
to the mean fpirit of refentment.’ 

The affair of Matthews and Leftock, fo much the topic of 
converfation fome years ago, this author has {pared no pains 
to reprefent with truth and impartiality. He finifhes the ac- 
count in the following manner * : 

‘ We fhall conclude this difagreeable fabje& by obferving, that 
on confidering the whole of the management of the Britifh fleet un- 
der Admiral Matthews, during the time it was in fight of the 
enemy, we may perceive the imperfect, but well-intended endea- 
vours, of a man involved in a bufinefs of which he was by no means 
mafter, at the fame time that he feems to have been wrapped up in 
a vain confidence of his own abilities, the infeparable companion 
of prefumption and ignorance. Both the other flag-officers appear 
to have been inclined to aét their parts with propriety ; and they 
did their duty well. The vice-admiral (Zefock) in particular, 
fhewed a zea] and attention which give a very advantageous idea of 
his capacity as a feaman and an officer. It is to be wifhed that 
fomething favourable could alfo be faid of the captains in general ; 
many of whom certainly did their duty with courage and condutt; 
others no doubt deferved all the blame which was laid to their 
charge; yet it is very difficult to judge of the degree of criminality 
which was imputable to each, when diforder and uncertainty feem- 
ed to pervade the whole.’ 

Separately from: inability to execute the employment, 
which might be the cafe of Admiral Matthews, it was furely a 
great overfight, or rather it was highly criminal, to fend him 
into the Mediterranean, and place him over Leftock, when it 
was well known that ¢ + they bore each other a moft rancorous 
hatred, infomuch that when Admiral Matthews accepted of 
this command, he made it a conditional point, that Vice-ad- 
miral Leftock fhould be fpeedily recalled.’ It is proper here 
farther to remark, that ome caufe of the mifcarriage in this en- 
gagement, was the confufion and uncertainty of fignals. It is 
of the utmoft importance in thefe cafes, that they fhould be 
exhibited in a clear and determinate manner; and alfo that 
they fhould be carefully and exaétly regarded by thofe for 
whom they are intended. An inftance of the fatal confequence 
of negligence in this refpeé&t, we obferve in the account of a 
fquadron fent out in 1744, under the conduét of Sir Charles 
Hardy, to efcort the trade to Lifbon. Sir Charles had given a 
fignal for the captain of the Northumberland to chace a fail to 
the northward, to which another was added, directing him not 
to chace out of fight: the latter * t Captain Watfon unfortu- 
nately difregarded, and did not again rejoin the fleet.—Had he 
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returned, and acquainted Sir Charles Hardy of his having feen 
three fhips of war, in all probability they had all been taken ; 
by his temerity, he loft his life, and the king’s fhip.’ 

As friends to our country, we cannot but read with pleafure 
a relation of the complete triumph which was obtained, in a 
few hours, over the king of the Two Sicilies, in the year 
1742, when he united his forces with thofe of Spain againft 
the queen of Hungary. Commodore Martin was fent with a 
fmall fquadron, to prevail with his Sicilian Majeftv to with- 
draw his troops immediately, and to promife that he would no 
farther aflift the Spaniards. It is amufing to read this fhort 
account of the meflages which pafled between the king and the 
commodore, and the confternation into which Naples was 
thrown ; ‘ for, (fays our author, ) the Neapolitans had a greater 
dread of the Britifh thunder, than of the moft furious eruption 
of their neighbour, Mount Vefuvius ; well knowing that the 
interceflions of St. Januarius could have no influence to afluage 
the fury of the former, whatever he might do with the lat- 
ter.” ‘The king was obliged to fubmit to the mortifying ree 
queft ; and it has been believed that this tranfaction, {mall as it 
may appear, has been the fource of two bloody and expenfive 
wars between Spain and Great Britain. 

¢ * His Sicilian Majefty, (Mr. Beatfon remarks, ) could not but feel 
in the moft fenfible manner, the humiliating terms he was compelled 
to fubmit to, and that too in the capital of his own dominions, which 
rendered thofe terms ftill more irkfome, and lefflened his confe- 
quence among the European powers. No wonder then, when he 
became king of Spain, that he fhould have remembered the unwel- 
come vifit paid by commodore Martin, and have ufed all the means 
in his power to ruin the naval fuperiority of Great Britain.’ 

It is not very honourable to human nature, to obferve that 
men, who have moft zealoufly condemned the behaviour of 
others, have, when they have attained their power and place, 
purfued the fame line of conduct themfelves : yet this is no un- 
common cafe ; and let it be ever fo ftrongly marked with in- 
famy and abhorrence, there are unprincipled beings who are 
ready to fuitain it all, to gratify their avarice and their pride. 
The year 1742 produced one proof of this fact, in the Britith 
annals: a change of miniftry then took place, but the mea- 
fures correfponded with thofe which had been before purfued. 
* + In the courfe of the feffion, (our author obferves,) the mi- 
niftry were moft warmly attacked for their apoftacy, who 
with almoit unequalled eftrontery, were not afhamed to adopt 
meafures, and maintain doétrines, which they had before exe- 
crated with the keeneft afperity of language.’ 
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what was not afked of him. Thus was the public fervice facrificed 
to the mean fpirit of refentment.’ 

The affair of Matthews and Leftock, fo much the topic of 
converfation fome years ago, this author has fpared no pains 
to reprefent with truth and impartiality. He finifhes the ac- 
count in the following manner * : 

« We fhall conclude this difagreeable fabje& by obferving, that 
on confidering the whole of the management of the Britifh fleet un- 
der Admiral Matthews, during the time it was in fight of the 
enemy, we may perceive the imperfect, but well-intended endea- 
vours, of a man involved in a bufinefs of which he was by no means 
matter, at the fame time that he feems to have been wrapped up in 
a vain confidence of his own abilities, the infeparable companion 
of prefumption and ignorance. Both the other flag-officers appear 
to have been inclined to aét their parts with propriety ; and they 
did their duty well. ‘The vice-admiral (Leffock) in particular, 
fhewed a zea] and attention which give a very advantageous idea of 
his capacity as a feaman and an officer. It is to be wifhed that 
fomething favourable could alfo be faid of the captains in general ; 
many of whom certainly did their duty with courage and conduét ; 
others no doubt deferved all the blame which was laid to their 
charge ; yet it is very difficult to judge of the degree of criminality 
which was imputable to each, when diforder and uncertainty feem- 
ed to pervade the whole.’ 

Separately from: inability to execute the employment, 
which might be the cafe of Admiral Matthews, it was furely a 
great overfight, or rather it was highly criminal, to fend him 
into the Mediterranean, and place him over Leftock, when it 
was well known that ¢ + they bore each other a moft rancorous 
hatred, infomuch that when Admiral Matthews accepted of 
this command, he made it a conditional point, that Vice-ad- 
miral Leftock fhould be fpeedily recalled.’ It is proper here 
farther to remark, that ome caufe of the mifcarriage in this en- 
gagement, was the confufion and uncertainty of fignals. It is 
of the utmoft importance in thefe cafes, that they fhould be 
exhibited in a clear and determinate manner; and alfo that 
they fhould be carefully and exactly regarded by thofe for 
whom they are intended. An inftance of the fatal confequence 
of negligence in this refpeét, we obferve in the account of a 
fquadron fent out in 1744, under the conduét of Sir Charles 
Hardy, to efcort the trade to Lifbon. Sir Charles had given a 
fignal for the captain of the Northumberland to chace a fail to 
the northward, to which another was added, directing him not 
to chace out of fight: the latter ‘+ Captain Watfon unfortu- 
nately difregarded, and did not again rejoin the fleet. —Had he 
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returned, and acquainted Sir Charles Hardy of his having feen 
three fhips of war, in all probability they had all been taken ; 
by his temerity, he loft his life, and the king’s fhip.’ 

As friends to our country, we cannot but read with pleafure 
a relation of the complete triumph which was obtained, in a 
few hours, over the king of the Two Sicilies, in the year 
1742, when he united his forces with thofe of Spain againft 
the queen of Hungary. Commodore Martin was fent with a 
fmall fquadron, to prevail with his Sicilian Majeftv to with- 
draw his troops immediately, and to promife that he would no 
farther affift the Spaniards. It is amufing to read this fhort 
account of the meflages which pafled between the king and the 
commodore, and the confternation into which Naples was 
thrown ; ‘ for, (fays our author, ) the Neapolitans had a greater 
dread of the Britifh thunder, than of the moft furious eruption 
of their neighbour, Mount Vefuvius ; well knowing that the 
interceflions of St. Januarius could have no influence to afluage 
the fury of the former, whatever he might do with the lat- 
ter.” The king was obliged to fubmit to the mortifying re- 
queft ; and it has been believed that this tranfaction, {mall as it 
may appear, has been the fource of two bloody and expenfive 
wars between Spain and Great Britain. 

¢ * His Sicilian Majefty, (Mr. Beatfon remarks, ) could not but feel 
in the moft fenfible manner, the humiliating terms he was compelled 
to fubmit to, and that too in the capital of his own dominions, which 
rendered thofe terms ftill more irkfome, and leffened his confe- 
quence among the European powers. No wonder then, when he 
became king of Spain, that he fhould have remembered the unwel- 
come vifit paid by commodore Martin, and have ufed all the means 
in his power to ruin the naval fuperiority of Great Britain.’ 

It is not very honourable to human nature, to obferve that 
men, who have moft zealoufly condemned the behaviour of 
others, have, when they have attained their power and place, 
purfued the fame line of conduct themfelves : yet this is no un- 
common cafe ; and let it be ever fo ftrongly marked with in- 
famy and abhorrence, there are unprincipled beings who are 
ready to fuitain it all, to gratify their avarice and their pride. 
The year 1742 produced one proof of this fac, in the Britith 
annals: a change of miniftry then took place, but the mea- 
fures correfponded with thofe which had been before purfued. 
of In the courfe of the feffion, (our author obferves,) the mi- 
niftry were moft warmly attacked for their apoftacy, who 
with almoit unequalled effrontery, were not afhamed to adopt 
meafures, and maintain doétrines, which they had before exe- 
crated with the keeneft afperity of language.’ 
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Although Captain Beatfon’s great object is naval affairs, he 
does not fail to give a particular account of the rebellion in 
Scotland, which began in the year 1745, and was finall 
crufhed by the duke of Cumberland in 1746. We are told *, 
that ‘ he has placed feveral tranfactions in a different point of 
view from others who have written on the fubje& before him, 
But having had an opportunity of receiving the moft authentic 
information, he has related them with the utmoft fidelity. 
Time, (he adds,) which cools our paflions, and enables us to 
fee things in their proper light, has now brought about the 
happy period, when an author can freely relate facts, without 
being fufpected of difaffection to the prefent government.’ 

Jn the latter part of this paragraph, it is probable that the 
Captain may principally allude to what followed after the de. 
feat of the rebel army at Culloden; concerning which he fays 
jutt before : 

‘ + It is to be wifhed that a veil could be thrown over the mea. 
fures which were purfued for extinguifhing the rebellion after the 
battle of Culloden. Glorious would it have been for Great Britain; 
had the advice of the illuftrious and humane Forbes been followed ! 
Mercy is ever the attribute of, or attendant on, great minds. On this 
occafion,it would have removed thofe prejudices which an unrelenting 
feverity ferved only to rivet and confirm. Jacobitifm would not only 
have been annihilated, but the affections of the adherents of the 
houfe of Stuart would have been transferred to the houfe of Hano- 
ver. It is tobe lamented, that the great Forbes lived at a feafon, 
when hood-winked faétion had but too much influence. Had he 
lived in times like the prefent, his meritorious fervices had probably 
been diftinguifhed by a feat in the great hereditary council of the 
nation.’ 

This gentleman, Duncan Forbes, Lord Prefident of the 
Court of Seffion in Scotland, will be recolleé&ted by many of 
our readers, as well deferving the encomiums which he receives 
at different times from this writer, and as being very ufeful to 
government during the courfe of the rebellion. 

The valuable capture of Louifburg, and the confequent re- 
duction of Cape Breton, in North America, are very care- 
fully and agreeably related. We notice this part, in order to 
infert a pailage which may be perufed with fome advantage by 
perfons in any {phere of life, as well as by thofe who belong 
to the army and navy. 


‘ ~ The fupinenefs of the enemy had often excited wonder; and 
the caufe of it remained a fecret, till difcicfed by the learned and 
judicious Abbé Raynal, who informs the public, that a great difa- 
greement fubfiited between the French foldiers and their officers, 
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and which originated from the following caufe: The foldiers had 
been employed for a confiderable time in adding to and repairing 
the fortifications of Louifburg, which fervice they performed with 
great alacrity, and the French government paid amply what was 
charged for thefe improvements. ‘The officers, however, appro- 
priated the whole of the money to themfelves. The foldiers re- 
monftrated againft this injuftice, and claimed a fhare of it for their 
labour; but in vain, for they could obtain no kind of redrefs. 
Thereupon, incenfed to the higheft degree againft their officers for 
their rapacious and fordid conduct, a general mutiny took place, 
and for the fpace of fix months they had defpifed all authority. 
Such was the internal fituation of the garrifon of Louifburg, when 
our troops appeared before it.’ 


Juftice is due to an adverfary ; we cannot therefore with- 
hold our tribute of refpeé&t to M. La Bourdonnais, governor- 
general of the [fle of France and Bourbon; a man, as it ap- 

ars, of wifdom, conduct, and courage, infpired with a true 
zeal for the welfare and honour of his country, and poflefled of 
abilities to advance its intereft and annoy its enemies, but op- 
pofed by men of low and mercenary views, and, in confe- 
quence of their artifices, opprefled even to death *. 

‘ We cannot finifh our account of this illuftrious man, (fays the 
Captain,) without giving one teftimony more of his worth, the 
meanne{s of his enemies, and the bafenefs of a government, which 
could allow a fubje&t, who had rendered fervices fo important to 
the ftate, ta. be treated with fuch feverity and injuftice. The in- 
trigues of M. La Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, had caufed 
Bourdonnais to be fent to Europe, a prifoner. On his arrival in 
France, he was fhut up in the Baftille, and after remaining there 
three years and a half, his judges found him innocent of the charges 
brought againit him. In his confinement he contraéted a mortal 
ditemper, of which he died foon after his acquittal. No recom- 
pence was made to his family, for thefe his unmerited fufferings. 
The public indeed beftowed on him the flattering title of, La Bour- 
donnais, the avenger of France, and the vidim of envy.’ 

Among the fums granted by parliament in the year 1748, 
when peace was reftored, we obferve 235,749]. allotted, as was 
highly reafonable, for reimburfing the expences incurred ‘by 
the American colonies in taking the ifland of Cape Breton in 
1745- § With the above money, Kear-admiral Sir Peter 
Warren, K. B. and Mr. Bollan, agent for the New England 
colonies, purchafed 650,000 ounces of foreign filver coin, and 
ten tons of copper, and fent them to Bofton in New England, 
in the Mermaid fhip of war, Capt. Montagu, in July 1750.’ 

We cannot omit tranfcribing the following fhort paragraph, 
which is indeed only one inftance, among numbers, in which 
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people will facrifice the public benefit to their own private 
emoluments: 

‘ Many of the moft valuable prizes taken from the French and 
Spaniards this war, were infured at London. ‘This was of the 
greateft prejudice to Great Britain, and had proved the fole canfe 
of preventing the enemy’s commerce from being in a great meafure 
annihilated, and a total bankruptcy from taking place among their 
merchants: circumftances, which however fevere on individuals, 
might perhaps have compelled both nations much fooner to feek for 
peace than they did.’ (p. 361.) 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readers fome idea of 
the kind of entertainment which they may expect from this 
work. A few farther felections we may poffibly lay before 
them, when we come to give fome account of the two remain- 


ing volumes; which we hope to do without any great delay. 
[ To be continued. | Hi...s. 





Art. XIV. The Memoir of M. Louis-Philip-Fofeph ( Duke) D’Or- 
leans; accufed of High Treafon, before the Tribunal of the 
Chatelet in Paris; with the very interefting Advice of his Coun- 
fel, as to the Punifhment of his Accufers. In which is con- 
tained, an authentic Detail of many curious Facts concerning the 
late Revolution in France. Tranflated from the Original, 
publifhed at Paris by the Duke of Orleans. 8vo. pp.83. 25, 


Stockdale. 1790. 


A? the political fituation of the Duke of Orleans, though 
much difcufled in England, does not feem to be well un- 
derftood, we fhall briefly, and without comment, lay before 
our readers fuch information as can be collected from the pre- 
fent pamphlet. 

In confequence of reports, charging the Duke of Orleans 
with having been an abettor of the riots which took place at 
Verfailles on the 6th of O&ober, 1789, the Chatelet of Paris, 
after enquiring into his conduct, declared * that he appeared 
to deferve to be legally proceeded againft,’ and ordered * that 
a copy of the charges examined at the {uit of the King’s At- 
torney fhould be laid before the National Aflembly.’ This 
was accordingly done; and M. Boucher d’Argis *, the fpokef- 
man on this occafion, declared that they had torn away the 
covering from * guilty men, who only wore the mafk of citi- 
zens, the better to conceal their criminal ambition, to impofe 
on the mob, ever readily deceived, and to make them accom- 
plices in their crimes.’ 

From this time, M. D’Orleans was publicly held forth as a 


criminal: 


— 


‘ He 





* The King’s Attorney General. 
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« He remained in that very uxenviable ftate all the time, which 
the Committee of Reports fpent in the fcrupulous examination of 
the procedure of the Chatelet. At length, on the 2d of October, 
1790, in confequence of the report made by M. Chabroud, member 
of the Committee, the National Aflembly decreed as follows: 

« The National Affembly, having heard the account given by 
their Committee of Reports, relative to the procedure commenced 
at the fuit of the King’s Attorney at the Chatelet, the 11th of 
December 1789, and the days following, and the charges againft 
M. Mirabeau, the elder, and M. Louis-Philip-Jofeph-D’Orleans, 
decree that there is no room for accufation !”’ 

‘ The next day the Duke of Orleans appeared in his place in the 
Affembly, and thus addreffed them: 


«¢ Gentlemen, 
« Involved in the criminal procefs of the Chatelet of Paris, in 


confequence of the faéts which took place at Verfailles on the 6th 
of O&ober; pointed at by that tribunal as a culprit; bowing, as I 
ought, to your decifions on my fate; I thought it proper to abfent 
myfelf from your meetings, until you fhould have pronounced me 
guilty, or acquitted me honourably.—Relying on your juitice, [ 
guefled, and have not been deceived, that the procedure itfelf 
would exculpate me. 


“« M. deBiron, in my name, pledged himfelf yefterday that I would — 


do away every doubt, and that I would throw a radiant light on the 
Jmalleft detail of that dark bufine/s; it is in order to ratify that obli- 
gation that I now addrefs you: I have, in effe&t, many duties to 
fulfil: You have, Gentlemen, pronounced that I fhould not have 
been accufed, but it is incumbent on me to prove that [ ought not 
to have been even /u/peGed: I haye, therefore, to annihilate a mafs 
of prevarication and falfehood, fpread abroad fo induftrioufly, and 
fo malicioufly credited ; but, Gentlemen, this is to be done in the 
prefence of thofe whofe intereft it is to contradiét them, and before 
thofe who have a right to judge them. 

‘* Such are the obligations, Gentlemen, by which I feel myfelf 
bound ; it is a duty I owe to myfelf, to the Aflembly, of which I 
have the honour of being a Member, and to the whole Nation: it 
is time to prove that thofe who defended the people’s caufe, the 
caufe of liberty, that thofe who exerted themfelves for the reform 
of abufes, that thofe who direéted all their energy towards the re- 
generation of France, were actuated by Juftice, and not by thofe 
motives of Ambition and Revenge. 

_ “* To give my words all the authenticity in my power, I lay them 
in writing on the table.” 

‘ M. D’Orleans, in order to fulfil his folemn engagement, now 
confults his counfel on the legal fteps he has to take in this compli- 
cated bufinefs. 

* The better to enable them to decide, he thinks proper to lay 
before them; 1ft, The criminal procefs of the Chatelet, relative to 
the facts which took place at Verfailles on the 6th of Otober.— 
2dly, The Report of that affair made by M, Chabroud, member 


of the Committee of Reports in the National Affembly.—3dly, The 
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juftificatory writings of that report.—All of which have been 
printed by order of the Affembly. He alfo judges it neceffary to’ 
explain fome faéts, which were not fcrutinized in the procedure, 
and fome others that were handled only in the difcuffion to which 
the procedure gave birth. 

‘«¢ 4ft.—M. D’Orleans, whom many witneffes depofed to have feen 
at Verfailles the 6th of October, in the morning, and at the very 
moment the mob broke into the palace, was zhen in Paris, which he 
could and can ftill prove by refpeCtable evidence; fome who faw 
him at home in the Palace Royal, others on the road to Verfailles, 
and finally when he arrived there; which time he can very eafily 
a{certain to a minute, as it was juft when the body guards were 
coming out of the King’s apartments with fome of the national 
troops; and that the latter had already changed their hats for the 
caps of the grenadiers of the late French Guards. 

* 2dly. He was alfo fent from Verifailles the sth of Oétober (as 
he can prove) though two witnefles depofed they had feen him 
coming out of the National Afflembly that day; the contrary of 
which is too well known; and that towards the evening they faw 
him again on the way to Paris, and on the path to the right. 

‘ 3dly. As to the depofition of Meflieurs Digoine and Fronde- 
ville, who ftate that a valet de.chambre of the Duke of Orleans was 
feen in the Queen’s apartment, and which, according to M. Di- 
goine, ‘* made a perfon, for whom he (deponent) entertained the 
hicheft refpe&t, call him and advife him to be more circum/ped?;- 
which expreffion furprifing deponent, the perfon alluded to told 
him, that a valet de chambre of the Duke of Orleans had juft gone 
into the apartment, and he fhewed him to deponent; and which 
alfo, according to M. Frondeville, made the Queen order filence, 
and a Gentleman, whom he took to be M. d’Aftorg, faid to him,— 
* Don’t fay a word’—pointing to the Duke’s valet de chambre.” 

* M. D’Orleans thinks it will be of fome ufe to his counfel, to 
know that the valet de chambre in queftion had been at that time 
near ten years in the Queen’s fervice; and that in the month of 
October it was his turn to be in waiting. 

‘ 4thly and laftly—As M. D’Orleans’ journey to London was 
agitated in the National Aflembly, with the conjeétures to which it 
gave rife—it is here futhcient to repeat what M. D’Orleans drew up 
for his juitification in London, in order to be convinced of his mo- 
tives. 

‘* A few days after the King’s arrival in Paris, M. de la Fayette 
wrote to me to give him a meeting; I fent him back word to name 
the place and time; he appointed Madame de Coigny’s hdtel— 
here follows what happened there relative to me. M. de la Fayette 
told me, that the King wifhed to fend me on political bufinefs to 4 
foreign court; and he added, that my abfence, taking away every 
pretext for making ufe of my name, which he thought might be 
recurred to on difagreeable occafions, would enable him, with 
greater eafe, to eftablifh tranquillity in the eapital, and pat a ftop 
to the riots, which all his care and attention had not been able to 
prevent or fupprefs. He alfo obferved to me, that fuch a ans 
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his Majefty’s confidence would blunt the fhafts which malevolence 
was pointing againft me; and he concluded with faying, that, in- 
his opinion, 1 might ferve the nation eflentially by going to Eng- 
nd. 

-- To pleafe the King, would alone have been to me an im- 
portant confideration ; but to contribute to the return of publick 
order, appeared to me the greateft favour | could confer on the 
people, who gave me fo many affecting proofs of their attachment: it 
alfo feemed to me, that publick tranquillity was the more de- 
firable in the capital, at a time when the King refided in it, and 
that it was fo foon to poffefs the National Affembly in its bofom 5 
above all, I imagined [ faw the Revolution fixed on the moft firm 
bafis, having only infignificant difficulties to furmount. In fhort, 
the propofed miflion feemed to me pregnant with importance to 
France: | acquiefced, on condition however that my abfence fhould 
be fanctioned by the National Affembly—the reprefentatives of the 
nation confented, and I fet off immediately,” 

« I¢ may not be improper here to add, that M. M. de Biron and 
de Liencourt knew the inftructions and the correipondence of that 
miffion; the King having given Jeave that they fhould be imparted 
to them; and, though the cabinet fecrets cannot yet be revealed, 
M. D’Orleans does net entertain a doubt, but that M. de Mont- 
morin would, were it thought neceflary, veuch for the truth of 
thefe affertions. 

‘ Such are the circumftances which M. D’Orleans has thought 
proper to lay before his counfel; who, no doubt, will direct their 
proceedings by the writings thereunto annexed. 

‘ M. D’Orleans concludes with forewarning them, that he does 
not with to give way to fentiments of exmity or revenge; but at the 
fame time, that it is his determined refolution to negie& no necef- 
fary means of fulfilling his engagements, and of throwing a radiant 
light on the fmalleft detail of that dark bufine/s. 

‘ He, therefore, wifhes to know what are his claims againft the 
King’s Attorney at the Chatelet, againft the Judges, and againft 
the Witnefles. 

* Lovis-Pxitip-JosepH D’OrLeEawns.” 


Tue Counset, after infifting ftrongly on the impoffibility 
of the charges, after pointing out the partiality with which 
the proceedings againft M. D’Orleans were conducted, and 
after fhewing the perjury of fome witnefles, and the incon- 
fiftencies of others, recommend that he fhould prepare to pre- 
fer his complaint : 

* ift. Againft M. M. Boucher D’Argis, (the Attorney General,) 
and de Flandre de Brunville. 

‘ 2dly. Againft M. M. La Serre, Duval Nampty, and Thierry 
La Ville, for perjury. 

‘ sdly. Againit other witneffes—namely, M. M. Frondeville, 
Guillermy, Pelletier, Digoine, Morlet, Roch Galand, Boiffe, &c. 
whofe depofitions appear replete with material fal/ehood and flan- 
derous intentions; which ought not to pafs unpunithed.’ 

It 
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It would, no doubt, gratify our readers to learn what, in 
the opinion of the counfel, were the caufes of thefe unfortunate 
riots: but for thefe circumftances we muft refer to the Memoir 


at large. > 





Art. XV. De? Etat dela France, €%c. par M. de Calonne, 
[ Article concluded. | 


I" a former article * on this fubject, we enquired into M. de 
Calonne’s account of the FINANCES of France: we attended, 
as accurately as we were able, to his calculations; and we endea-~ 
voured to afcertain what degree of confidence was to be placed 
in the conclufions which were deduced from them. In doing 
this, we proceeded with caution, which might almoft be term- 
ed fufpicion : we felt as if we were in an enemy’s country, and 
we knew not whether every advance might not lead intoa fnare, 
We enter more boldly on the remainder of our progrefs: a 
more intimate acquaintance with the author has added to our 
favourable opinion of his character; and as we have neither 
prejudice nor prepofleffion to bias our fentiments, we fhalt 
{peak openly : we wifh advantage to none, but to thofe, wha 
hike ourfelves, are contending for truth; and we fcorn to urge 
the arguments on one part, and at the fame time to ftifle thofe 
on the other. 

M. de Calonne, having infifted on the deplorable fituation 
of France, next proceeds to inquire into the means which may 
produce a favourable change in its circumftances. This 
change confifts in recurring to the Cahiers +, which ought to 
ferve as a bafis for the conftitution, and as a guide for the Na- 
tional Aflembly. He confiders the decrees of the Aflembly 
either as agreeing with the Cahiers, and as being confequently 
valid ; or, as relating to queftions concerning which the Ca- 
biers have not fpoken, and therefore as requizing a revifion ; 
or, as being oppofite to the Cahiers, and, of courfe, radically 
void. With refpect to the firft of thefe divifions, he is filent. 
On the fecond head, we learn that there have been five mates 
rial decrees pafled by the Aflembly, concerning which the Ca- 
biers have not determined. We fhall notice thefe in. their 
order. : 

The 1ft is, that the Affembly has formed itfelf into a per 
manent body, and has thereby deprived the king of fome powers 





* See the Appendix to our laft vol. p. 564. 
+ The Cadiers are the papers of inftruction given to their de- 
puties by the three eflates; the Nod/efe, the Clergy, and the Tiers 
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which ought to be exercifed by him :—but what is this per- 
manence? It is, if we may be allowed the expreflion, only 
temporary ; it exifts no longer than while the conftitution re- 
mains unfettled. This then can afford no very powerful ob- 
jection. 

odly, The Affembly has had recourfe to the eftablifhment of 
martial law.—This, like the former, is an evil of temporary 
duration: the neceflity for it was certainly lamentable, but it 
was urgent. . 

adly, The inftitution of juries. Of thisdecree, M. de Cae 
lonne fpeaks in high and proper terms ; he doubts, however, 
whether the trial by jury can be extended to the army and 
navye 

‘te, The xew divifion of the kingdom into geometrial 

rtions, in order to form a more equal diftribution of taxes.— 
On this fubje&, we think with M.de Calonne. We cannot 
fee the necefiity of the meafure: to us it appears like the wild 
excefs of reform, where nothing that is old can be good, 
but where alteration is fynonymous to improvement, and where 
novelty means excellence. As the kingdom was before divided, 
could not the relative powers of the divifions, the quantity of 

orce which each bore to the other, or to the whole kingdom, 
have been eftimated; and might not the quantity of taxation 
have been proportioned to each with equal exactnefs, as it can 
be in confequence of the propofed mode of equal divifion ? 
If, indeed, the fame number of fquare miles, wherever fitue- 
ated, were to bear the fame weight of taxation; if the city of 
Paris were to contribute equally with the naked inhofpitable 
heath of equal extent, then trouble would be faved by a geome- 
trical divifion: but when in both cafes, the powers of each 
muft be afcertained from the infpection and comparifon of their 
various fituations and conditions ; from accurate inveftigations 
of their population, manufa€tures, cultivation, and other fources 
of riches, more various and uncertain, bv far, than the prefent 
inequality of their limits: when theie things are remembered, 
the trouble, which at firft fight appeared to be removed, is ftill 
remaining: the difficulties are real, the advantages are ima- 
ginary. 

The 5th decree in which the Aflembly has gone beyond the 
Cahiers, is that which limits the number of Bifhops to that of 
the departments, and which renders them, the Curés, &c. 
elective by the people. To render this lawful, it is argued that 
there fhould be held a national council, where each Bifho 
fhould give his confent: that the free confent of the king fhould 
alio be had; and that the whole fhould be confirmed by the 
pope. 

We 
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We next come to M. de Calonne’s third divifion, wherein 
he confiders thofe decrees of the Affembly, which, being con- 
trary to the Cahiers, are, in his opinion, of no validity. Thefe 
are arranged under four heads : 

1. Such as refpeét the form of government. 

2. Vhofe relating to the liberty and fafety of individuals, 

3. Thofe concerning property. 

4. Such as relate to the adminiftration of juftice. 

Refpecting the form of government: we are told, that the 
Cahiers of the clergy, nobility, and ters état, all fay that the 
French government is monarchical, and that the king fhould 
govern according to the laws.—The Aflembly, as far as we 
can judge, fays the fame thing: but what are the laws, and 
who are the law-givers? The laws muft be permanent and 
fixed, and the king mutt not be fole law-giver ;—and this, it 
is evident, was the intention and idea of the primary aflemblies, 
from the reftriction of the king’s governing according to the 
Jaws, which is ftipulated in the Cahiers of all parties: for 
if the laws depended on his own will, it would be nonfenfe to 
talk of his governing according to the laws. 

It is faid, however, that the Cahiers give to the king a po- 
fitive co-operation in the legiflation, of which the Aflembly has 
deprived him, reducing him to the mere pofleffion of a ‘ vete 

fufpenfif, limité,’ &c. which is afterward faid to lead to a fanc- 
. tion forcée. It is obferved alfo, that, in England, there 1s no 
abfolute vets, nor any power which can hinder the effect of a 
Jaw when it exifts; and, fecondly, that no law can exift with- 
out. the confent of the king. —Now, certainly, any check on 
the king’s power of confenting to, or rejecting, a law, feems 
hurtful: but we are not clearly informed what is the nature of 
this check in France. From what we can gather, it appears 
to confift in this: that the Affembly has decreed that when the 
king refufes his confent toa bill, his refufal fhall only be fora 
limited time.—Here are one or two circumftances which re- 
quire ta be cleared up. ft, Does the Aflembly confider this 
bill as being a law, before the king either confents to it, or 
objects? It it is a law before this, then before this it muft 
have the energy of a law; and, confequently, the king’s in- 
terference is merely nominal, of no fubftance nor value.— 
Again, the king’s refufal of confent, we are told, is only li- 
mited. Is it meant, that after a certain period from the time 
of the king’s refufal of confent, the law then, without any 
farther act, becomes valid and active? If fo, his power is in- 
deed only limited and fufpenfary: dangerous to the ftate in 
confequence of an improper reftri€tion on one hand ; infinitely 
more dangerous in confequence of an unconftitutional privilege 
on 
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on the other. In this cafe, too, all the former abfurdity of the 
bill being a law before the king’s confent is obtained, is evi- 
dent: for that cannot be fufpended which is not in exiftence ; 
and if it becomes active merely in confequence of the term of 
fufpenfion being elapfed, it muft have been active before the 
fufpenfion was made, 

We fufpe&t, however, that thefe cafes are not juftly ftated ; 
and that the king of France is limited in no other way than the 
king of England. Our king’s refufal only operates for a time, 
and he may be, and is, required, in one feflion of parliament, 
to accede to or reject the bill, to which, in the preceding fef- 
fion, he refufed his confent: his refufal, therefore, in this 
view, is not a permanent refufal : the bill is certainly done away 
altogether, and in order to be again prefented, muft again go 
through all its forms, &c. but this neither violates the king’s 
free power of refufal, nor the undoubted right of propofing, 
pofiefled by the other branches of the legiflature. If, then, 
the king of France is limited only thus; that after a certain 
term, the bill which he has rejected may again folicit his con- 
fent, but without which it can ever be law, there is no limi- 
tation in this, but that to which every king ought to be fub- 
jet: no reftrition, but what it would be an act of madnefs to 
remove. 

Another circumftance refpeGting the form of government in 
which the Aflembly has acted in oppofition to the Cahiers, is 
in abolifhing diftin€tions of rank. The neceflity of pre- 
ferving an hereditary nobility is ftrongly maintained in all the 
Cahiers, particularly in thofe of the tiers état. M. de Calonne 
urges its utility as an engine of ftate, and ftrengthens his opi- 
nions by the fupport of Monresquizv. We fhall not here 
enter at large into this queftion, though we do not hefitate to 
avow our partiality for a conftitution, confifting, like our own, 
of three parts. We will juft remark, however, that the abo- 
lithing nobility in France feems to have arifen from the fear, 
(whether extravagant or not, we will not inquire,) of a too 
powerful ariftocracy : but the means do not feem equal to the 
production of the defired end: for, fuppofing no nobility to 
exift, in what light muft we confider the reprefentatives of the 
nation; a few men, poffefled of power and honours derived 
from the people? May we not call this fmall body an 
ariftocracy, | independent of the monarch, whofe privileges are 
frequently in oppofition to his, and who may be tempted to 
preferve or enlarge their own power, by pretending that they 
are watching over, or extending, the rights of their conftitu- 
ents? And is not this popular ariftocracy as bad as a monarchi- 
calone? Is it not, when thus conftituied, capable of producing 
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all the ills, and none of the advantages, of a nobility? The 
abolifhing diftin@tions in rank feems, indeed, to us, un. 
likely to produce what is expected. While there is a diftine- 
tion in riches, there will always be a diftinétion in rank, though 
titles may not exift. Again, while there is a diftin&tion in power, 
fo will there be in rank. In faét, while the attributes (if we 
may fo fpeak) of rank remain, rank itfelf remains. They have 
taken away titles, precedence, hereditary honours, and much 
of the glitter and exterior of rank: but the effence is unaltered, 
and unalterable: man muft be fuperior to man ; and fuperiority 
mutt be allowed. 

The next decifion which is noticed by M. de Calonne, is 
that which refpects the right of declaring war and making 

ace. . Such of the Cahiers as adverted to this queftion, de- 
termined that the right exifted in the king ; and thofe, which 
did not notice it, are fairly fuppofed, by their filence, to have 
acquiefced in the determination. ‘Ihe Affembly, by its de- 
crees, has taken this right from the executive power, and has 
lodged it in the legiflative body. M. de Calonne attacks this 
meafure with much fuccefs; though, by many, he may be 
imagined to treat it in too light and ironical a manner. That 
the executive body fhould poflefs this right, has, we believe, 
till lately, been readily allowed: Mr. Locke, we recolledt, is 
of that opinion * ; and though we do not with to decide thefe 
queftions by authorities, yet we muft confefs that Locxke’s 
authority ranks highly in our eftimation. Befide, we fee little 
rifk of the king’s declaring war, unlefs he is tolerably certain 
of fupport; and we think the Abbé Maury was not altogether 
wrong, when he remarked, ¢ that there could be no danger of 
the king’s abufe of the power of declaring war, when the Af- 
fembly had the right of granting fubfidies : but that there was 
great danger of abufe, if the Aflembly, who could raife the fub- 
fidies, could alfo wage war.’ 

In the fecond place, M. de Calonne inquires into thofe de- 
crees which contradict the Cahiers in points relating to the 
liberty and fafety of individuals. He here enters into a detail 
of the excefles which have been committed in France, and afks 
‘ if it be unjuft to attribute to the Revolution that which fol- 
lows it?’ ‘To this queftion, it needs only be anfwered, that 
however good any meafure may be, ftill, in accomplifhing it, 
many unfortunate circum{tances may happen: the meafure, 
however, is ftill the fame. A revolution in France was ne- 
ceflary ; it was unavoidable: if the management has been bad, 
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* See Locke’s Treatife on Government, chap. 11. ‘* of the le- 
giflative, executive, and federative power.” 
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and in fome inftances perhaps it may,) ftill the meafure itfelf 

ss not to be abandoned ; and however lamentable the effects of 
popular fury may have been, they cannot, as we before re- 
marked, be juftly attributed to the prefent Affembly. 

gdly, The decrees of the Affembly have been contrary to 
the Cahiers, in what concerns property. ‘ The Affembly has 
invaded the properties of all ranks, after having, by the 17th 
article of the conftitution, declared them inviolable.? ‘The 
particular immunities and franchifes, granted to the different 

rovinces in France, have been taken away by the Aflembly : 
this, fays M. de Calonne, is a robbery. If we enter into ab- 
ftra&t queftions, it is difficult to form a decifion. That dif- 
ferent parts of one whole, that the feparate portions of one 
community, fhould enjoy the fame benefits, and be fubject to 
the fame controul, feems fair and juft. It feems equally fair 
and juft, reafoning abftractedly and according to the rights 
of man, that a large body of men fhould place themfelves under 
that government which is moft agrecable to them: or that, if 
they can find no government which is pleafing to them, they 
fhould ereét a government of theirown. If, then, France 
chufes to take from any of her provinces thofe immunities, 
which, on entering under her government, they flipulated to 
poflefs ; France ought at the fame time to give them their option 
of withdrawing from her government. 

M. de Calonne next adverts to the ¢ violation of the property 
of the clergy :’ but as this fubject was difcufled in a former part 
of his book, we pafs it over. 

On the abolition of titles, and reducing men to a ftate of 
equality, we have a long difcuffion; in which we meet with 
fome found argument, though occafionally accompanied by 
much declamation. We cannot avoid ftating a few ideas on 
this favourite topic. If our fentiments are wrong, we are open 
to conviction ; and we warn our readers on this, and on every 
other queftion, to think for themfelves. To us, then, all ideas 
of a perfect equality in men feem vifionary: to entertain them, 
is theoretical ; to expect to realife them, is enthufiaftic. If there 
ever could have been any pretenfions to an equality among 
mankind, it muft have been in the infancy of fociety: where 
each performed every office for himfelf: where all men were 
equally rich, -becaufe all were poor : where knowlege was not 
monopolized by a few, becaufe all were ignorant: where the 
neceffaries of life were common, becaule its elegancies were 
not known: where none poflefled enclofures rich with cultiva- 
tion, becaufe all lived by rapine : where none were governors, 
becaufe none would be governed: where perfonal power, the 
only {pecies of power, was oppofed by artifice ; and where per- 
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fonal property, the only {pecies of property, was wrefted by rob. 
bery : where, in fhort, every one was independent, and every 
one miferable. 

This, indeed, cannot be called a ftate of fociety; it was 
fearcely a ftate of nature. As men by degrees found the com- 
forts of life, they began to be defirous of obtaining them, and 
of preferving them, when obtained: they became induftrious ; 
and a greater fhare of induftry in fome gained them peculiar 
and appropriated advantages: time and chance pointed out 
difcoveries to others, which, being followed and improved, 
produced to the poffeffors benefits unknown to the reft: he, 
who was poor, felt the pains of poverty, and ftrove to be. 
come rich; he, who was rich, felt the enjoyments which riches 
could procure, and employed his riches in their attainment : the 
diligent and ative entered into combinations to preferve the 
fruits of their activity ; and the idle and ignorant, finding that 
they could not plunder, were obliged to work. 

Here all was unequal: but why? not neceflarily from oppref- 
fion in any body of men, but becaufe all men were not alike 
fitted by chance or difpofition to attain the fame enjoyments. 
Other degrees of inequality, artificial degrees they may be called, 
in oppofition to the former which are natural, were after. 
ward introduced: fuch are governments of all kinds, and go- 
vernors of all forts. Thefe, as long as they fubfift, muft ob- 
vioufly imply an inequality ; and thefe, it feems no violence of 
ailertion to fay, muft fubfift. while fociety exifts. | 

Where then are we to look for this expected and longed-for 
equality? Shall we turn our view backward, and ftrive, by a 
retrograde motion, once more to gain our woody retreats and 
rocky caverns? This were indeed to be miferably egual. 
Muft we then look forward to a higher and more advanced 
ftate of fociety ? We do look forward with the moft inquifiuve 
glance of metaphyfical abftraCtion, with the moit piercing and 
creative eye of wild fancy: but amid all the objects that float 
in this dazzling medium of confufion, we trace nothing of the 
perfect equality of men: we ftill fee, or think we fee, that a 
ftate of equality and a ftate of fociety are in this world incom- 
patible : they are parallel lines, which can only be feigned to 
meet at an infinite diftance ; or rather, they are lines, which, 
though, like the curve and its afymptote, they may continually 
approximate, can never meet, 

Do we then look with approbation on that inequality of pof- 
feffions, or on thofe immente riches, which, being heaped up by 
a few, keep the majority in a ftate of poverty and wretchednefs ? 
No—nothing is more remote from our thoughts than the ap- 
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dently prefent in our withes, than the promulgation of what- 
eyer can increafe happinefs. If, then, as we believe, a more 
equal ftate would be a more happy one; and if, as we alfo 
think, it might in fome meafure be obtained, we fhould confe- 
quently {trive to promote it:—but how? not by depriving the 
rich of what we have no right to take from them; not by 
pulling them down : but by helping others to rife. Riches, 
power, honours, and whatever conftitutes the diftinctions among 
men, are the produce of induftry and exertion: if we poflefs 
them, and you are without them, it is becaufe we and our an- 
ceftors have laboured, while you and yours have ftood ftill: we 
have hoarded, you have {quandered: we have undergone the 
toils of life to poflefs its reputed advantages ; you, like fpend- 
thrifts, have run through its reputed pleafures, and now feel 
its real wants. What is the confequence? you muft labour; 
and though we would ftrive to render your labour productive 
and eafy, it would be folly to attempt at once to remove it: ta 
give you the advantages of induftry, becaufe you have been 
idle: to make you wealthy, becaufe you have wafted your in- 
heritance. 

Let all men then be equally induftrious ; and when to this 
ftate we can add a ftate of equal honefty in all, we may in fome 
degree approach toward a ftate of equal happinefs: but when 
or where this may exift, we know not: it is a long look-out : 
it is perhaps the diftant profpect of a country, where not only 
riches and poverty, but where knowlege and ignorance, youth 
and age, ftrength and weaknefs, are terms that will be forgot- 
ten; where none will be born, and where none can die; where 
we fhall have gained indeed a ftate of perfect equality, and 
where with it we fhall have gained a ftate of perfect exift. 
ence. 

If this equality, however, this perfect, abfolute equality, is 
not to be expected on earth, ftill there is an equality, a poli- 
tical equality, which fhould always exift, and which is indeed 
eflential to a well regulated fociety. ‘That civil fociety is in- 
tended for the benefit of all, cannot furely be denied. Now, 
though in forming a fociety, it is neceflary to advert to the 
rights of men in a ftate of nature, or abftractedly confidered, 
yet it is evident that all thofe rights cannot be preferved in a 
ftate of fociety. In fact, the very end of fociety is that thefe 
may be taken from each feparate member, to be vefted in the 
community; yet each member of the fociety may be called free ; 
and fo likewife, politically fpeaking, may all be called equal. 
** Freedom in fociety, (fays Locke *,) is to be governed 





* On Government, chap, viii. 
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by the laws of that fociety;” and equality in fociety, he 
might have added, is to have thofc laws equally binding on 
all. 

Let us now return to M. de Calonne. After pointing out 
the violation of the property of thofe, whofe incomes depended 
on the adminiftration of juftice in France, and after inquiring 
into the refolutions refpecting the abolifhing or fufpending fuch 
penfions, as before exifted, he next enters on his fourth divifion; 
and notices the decrees of the Aflembly which are contrary to 
the Cahiers, where the adminiftration of juftice is concerned, 
He reprobates, in ftrong terms, the popular eletion of tem- 
porary judges, which is extended even to the appointment of 
juftices of the peace: he reafons againft that meafure of the 
Affembly, by which it is ordained that none of the conftitu- 
tional decrees fhall be altered by any future legiflative aflembly; 
thus making a pérmanent government where the wants of men 
are changing,—an unalterable ftate, where every thing is im- 
proving: he difcuffes the right of the Aflembly to create a new 
conftitution ; and he determines that their decrees, in order to 
be valid, fhould be ratified by the people; for which purpofe, 
he contends that the General Affembly fhould again be con- 
voked. He next confiders the eftablifhment of aflemblies, 
(eighty-three in number, each confifting of above 600 citi- 
zens,) charged with the bufinefs of eleCting fupreme legiflators, 
provin cial adminiffrateurs, judges, the clergy, &c. and pof- 
fefling the right of acting at all times. Thefe, certainly, to 
fay no more of them, are very complex, and contrary to our 
opinion of a good political machine; which, like other pieces 
of mechanifm, fhould be as fimple as poffible: much and fur- 
prifing effect may, perhaps, in both, be produced by compli- 
cated works: but what is complicated is eafily deranged: be 
fimpl e and great. ‘* In fome national conftitutions,” obferves 
Lord Shaftefbury, ** (notwithftanding the abfurdity in politics, ) 
we have one empire within another.”’ Something fimilar, M. 
de Calonne augurs, will be the effe& of thefe aflemblies, which 
will drive France into eighty-three petty republican fovereign- 
ties, or at leaft intofo many confederate ftates. He next draws 
the picture of what France might have been, if proper attention 
had been paid to the Cahiers, and contrafts it with its prefent 
appearance ; and he clofes his treatife by an inquiry whether a 
counter revolution is to be wifhed, or not. In the courfe of 
this inquiry, he hints at ideas which have been entertained, that 
England will follow the example of France: but revolutions 
are only wanting, where great oppreflion and tyranny are ex- 
ercifed : we only want, what it is to be hoped we fhall have, an 
extention of liberty proportionate to the extention of knowlege 
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and the free enjoyment of our rights, as we come to under= 
ftand them. 

Thus have we given a brief view of the fentiments of M. de 
Calonne: fentiments which, in general, do honour to his in- 
tentions, his zeal, and his underftanding. We were furprifed 
at the frequent coincidence which we traced between M. de 
Calonne’s opinions, nay, even his words, and many of the 
more folid as well as the ornamental parts of Mr. Burke’s pub- 
lication ; and for which we can fearcely account, but by fup- 
pofing fome communication of ideas to have pafled on the fub- 
je@t. However this may be, the national character feems to 
have undergone a total change in thefe illuftrious authors: the 
Englifhman is light, flowery, and declamatory: the French- 
man is found, laborious, and convincing *. lex 





MONTHLY CATALOGU E, 
For FEBRUARY, 1791 


SPANISH CONVENTION. 


Art. 16. The Subftance of the Speech of the Marquis of Lanfdown, in 
the Houfe of Lords, on the 14th of December, 1790. By One 
Prefent. 8vo. pp. 23. 1s. Debrett. 


pre Marquis of Lanfdown’s objeétions extended to the policy of 

the conteft, concerning which he obferved,—‘ In any event, as 
long as Spain held the revenue and commerce arifing from her co- 
lonies to be preferable to her manufactures, it was our intereft to be 
content with commercial advantages in Europe as a compenfation 
for fufpending our claims refpecting the South Seas, fince our rights 
in that quarter might always be revived and brought forwards when 
opportunity called for it. 

* This policy was fo wife, that it was confidered by fubfequent 
minifters as fundamental and not to be departed from. Accord- 
ingly it was followed all through the reigns of King William and 
Queen Anne, and it governed the negotiations, fuch as they were, 
at Utrecht ; where Lord Bolingbroke confidered it as the intéreft of 
England to uphold, as high as poflible, the claims of Spain, with 
the idea of fecuring a preference to ourfelves over the other nations 
in Europe.—Sir Robert Walpole’s opinion is notorious, for he fell 
a facrifice toit.—The Duke of Bedford, a warm minifter; who had 
projects of difcovery, was fo cautious that he confulted the Spanifht 
minifter here, as well as fent to feek the opinion of the court of Ma- 
drid; and found our right fairly acknowleged, but the exercife of 


a 





* Under this term, ‘ convincing,’ our readers will not fuppofe 
that we include thofe topics, and opinions; on which we have ex- 
prefied our diffent ftom this able writer. 
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it deprecated as likely to be productive of war. He was not backa 
ward in infifting upon our large claims in thofe parts, and dwelt 
upon the good to arife to fcience, and to the world, and even to 
Spain, from proceeding in them; but, with great wifdom, he 
ftopped fhort, faying that amity with Spain was important enough 
to fuperfede every other contideration, where the rights of the king’s 
fubjects were not immediately and intimately concerned.—Next 
came Lord Chatham ; and, to lis own intimate knowlege, being 
then fecretary of ftate, and without alleging his own opinion or 
conduct as authority, this principle was what governed Lord Cha- 
tham in the early part of the negotiation sefpeting Falkland’s 
Iflands; and it finally appeared to influence Lord North’s conds@ 
at the conclufion of that negotiation *.’ 

If the queftion of right ought to have been left dormant, the 
ftipulated limitation of our fifhery, which is not to approach withig 
ten leagues of the coaft, appears to his Lordhhip to deprive us of all 
fifhery of confequence excepting that of whales ; and he adds— 

¢ It was fingular to find the convention ftipulating, on our fide, 
that the moft effectual meafures fhould be taken to prevent our na- 
vigation and fifhery being made a pretext for illicit trade with the 
Spanifh colonifts, when it was notorious that we could not prevent 
contraband upon our own coalts at home, clofe to the very feat of 
our government. How then was it poffible to prevent quarrels upon 
this fabject, arifing from the guardacoftas of Spain? 

‘ The convention, in fhort, feemed big with evils, and this was 
the, more to be lamented, as the Spanith poffeffions in the parts in 
queftion were probably not worth maoy years purchafe to Spain, 
Before our engaging, therefore, in the difcuffion, it would have been 
wife had the matter been properly inveftigated, and the public opi- 
nion duly taken, as well as the value of the whole properly weigh- 
ed; efpecially taking into confideration the confequences of war 
in regard to taxes which no man could tell, let our fuccefs be what 
it might.’ 

Such were Lord Lanfdown’s objections to a conteft, which every 
cool obferver may perhaps join him in wifhing had never becomean 


object of difcufiion. WN. 


Art.17. Comments on the Convention with Spain. 8vo. pp. 28. 
1s. Axtell, 

This writer takes up the merits of the convention where the Mar- 
quis of Lanfdown drops it. He examines how far the-terms of the 

* « The matter of Falkland has frequently been mentioned in both 
houfes of parliament. but has never been fully ftated. The truth 
is, that the negotiation was embarrafled by the danger of a general 
war, for which preparations were then making in France; a fa& 
not eafy to be believed at the trme, but which is now well afcer- 
tained. ‘The change of miniftry, which took place at-this crifts, 
facilitated the conclufion of the pacification, which was effected on 
our fide by recurring to the fyflem fo particularly inferced by Sir 
William Godolphin.’ 
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treaty maintain * the glory of the country ;’ a glory which we often 
expofe to hazard, by purfuing the object too eagerly, and for which 
we are contented to pay very exorbitantly, yet are never fatisfied 
with our bargain at lait! We are in hopes that the fevere con- 
ftruction here put on the articles of the convention, is confined to 
Englifh ground, and, within that, to Englifh minifterial oppofi- 
tion; for every treaty into which we enter, undergoes a like con- 
demnation ; and had the public f{crutineers been always guided by 
found reafon and good policy, poor old England would, by this 
time, have had nothing left, about which fhe could treat. WY, 


Art.18. The Errors of the Briti/b Minifer, in the Negociation with 
the Court of Spain. 8vo. pp. 130. 2s. 6d. Debrett. 
The long detail of thefe errors extended through thirty-four 
letters in the Gazetteer, which are now collected together, to give 
the minifter a fecond blow, aimed with all their accumulated 


weight. N. 


IMPEACHMENT OF MR. HASTINGS, 


Art. 19. An Examination of the Expediency of continuing the prefent 
Impeachment ; by Ralph Broome, Efg. Author of the Elucidation 
of the Articles of Impeachment againft Warren Haftings, Eig. 

_ Svo. pp.g6. 2s.6d. Stockdale. 1791. 

To do fufficient juftice to this performance, we ought either to 
make avery long article from it, by exhibiting fatisfaCtory {peci- 
cimens of the ftrength and manner of the author’s reafoning, which 
would amount to a full analyfis; or, trufting to our credit with the 
public, in an inftance, however, where they can eafily fatisfy what- 
ever doubts they may entertain, to give it a very brief and empha- 
tic character. ‘The latteris abundantly mot fuitable to our prefent 
limits, efpecially on fo confined a fubje&; therefore we have only 
to obferve, that as we really confidered Capt, Broome’s lait publi- 
cation on this perplexed fubject *, as a valuable acquifition, for 
bringing the merits of it within comprehenfion, we have now only 
to add, that, in oar opinion, he very wifely recommends to the 
Commons of G-eat Britain an utter dereliction of the profecution of 
Mr. Haltings. This prudent conduct he pufhes home, for reafons 
not more pointed and fevere againit the managers of this fingular 
impeachment, than convincing to byeftanders; many of whom 
begin to apprehend that their arduous labours may poffibly termi- 
nate no better than the aftonithing feats of Milo, heretofore the Big 
Ben of Crotona. N. 


| SLAVE TRADE. 
Art.20. Remarks on the Advertifement of the Committee for the 


Abolition of the Slave Trade, inferted in the public Papers. 
Small 8vo. pp.112. 2s. fewed. Egertons. 1790. 


_, When the caufe of humanity is pleaded, there is certainly fome- 
thing invidious in the very attempt to argue againft it. Poflibly, 





* See Rev. for Nov. laft, p. 334. 
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indeed, humanity may fometimes be miftaken in the means ufed to at. 
tain its end, or may attempt impradticabilities ; ftill, however, the 
motive claims refpeét ; and thofe who find it expedient to oppofe 
any humane regulation obvioufly right, though fuch oppofers deem 
it ultimately wrong, ought to do it gravely, and with found reafon, 
When a writer treats a ferious fubject with that levity which is too 
redominant in the pamphlet before us, the caufe fuffers more per- 
ae by fo imprudent an advocate, than from its intrinfic demerits, 
Indeed, fo much of this production as the author intends fhould be 
argumentative, overfteps the fubject of flavery, or the pratticability 
of cultivating plantations by any other expedient *; and refts on 
a loofe difplay of the importance of the Weft Indian iflands to this 
country, and on alarming us with a defalcation of the revenue, 
fhould the planters be injured: he hence eafily arrives at his con- 
clufion, that, therefore, the committee are politically wrong :—but 
having afforded the author an opportunity of aiming fome of his 
{martnefs at us, for what we have occafionally dropped on this in- 
terefting fubjeét, we fhall endeavour to avoid the future ftrokes of 
his wit, by leaving him in fall poffeffion of the field. N. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 21. The Little Freeholder ; a Dramatic Entertainment. 12mo. 
pp- 63. 18. 6d. Murray. 1790. 

A piece of low humour ; too /ow, we believe, to be hazarded on 
the boards, or trufted even to the tafte of the upper gallery. The 
characters and dialogue are drawn from the kitchen and the wit 
and fun, fuch as they are, remind us of the Catchpole converfation 
fcene, which had nearly damn’d Goldimith’s Good-natured Man, on 
the firft night of its reprefentation. 


Art. 22. Better Late than never. A Comedy. In five A&s. As 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By Miles Peter 
Andrews, Efq. 8vo. pp.70. 1s.6d. Ridgway. 1790. 
We learn, from an advertifement, that this comedy is chiefly 

indebted for its fuccefs to the united abilities of all the performers. 

We believe the intelligence ; for it certainly is not happily adapted 

for a cool perufal in the clofet. a 


Art. 23. Elegiac Verfes to the Memory of the Rev. Henry Steb- 
bing, D. D. addreffed to his Son. 8vo. pp. 12. 2s. Dilly. 1791. 
We cannot but applaud the piety and affection which animate 

this poetic tribute juitly paid by a grateful nephew, to the refpect- 

able memory of a moft worthy uncle. The verfes have the air of 
juvenility; and, accordingly, we hear that they are the writer’s 
firft publication. This may, perhaps, fufficiently apologize for the 








* Something, indeed, relating to the latter point, he derives 
from other fources, in an appendix ; where he copies a fenfible let- 
ter, (fo far as it goes,) from the public papers: to which he adds 
the queftions ftated by the privy council, and anfwered: by Dr. 
Wright, late of Jamaica, 
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&s * of acompofition, in which the HEART feems to have had 
. peso na The miniature print of Dr. Stebbing, prefixed 
to the elegy, will, no doubt, be accepted, by thofe who knew and 
admired that very eminent preacher, as a proper equivalent for the 


unufual price of fo {mall a poem. 


Carmen Saculare, pro Gallica gente tyrannidi ariftocratica 
erepta. 4tO. pp.12. 18. Johnfon. 1790. 


Art. 25. Carmen Saculare, &c. A fecular Ode, on the French 
Revolution. Tranflated from the original Latin. 4to. pp. 11. 
1s. Johnfon. 1790. 

If the grandeur and fublimity of this fapphic ode do not come 
up to our wifhes, nor correfpond altogether with our ideas of the 
dignity of the fubject; to which, perhaps, the pen of a Horace 
alone could do juftice; we ftill acknowlege with pleafure that it 
exhibits proofs of the claffical tafte and erudition of its author, Dr. 


Art. 24+ 


Geddes. ; 
We do not think that the poem gains any thing by its appearance 
in Englihh. Pe...e . 


Art. 26. Aisi vale Monde, 2 Poem. Infcribed to Robert Merry, 
Efg. A.M. &c. By Laura Maria. Second Edit. 4to. pp. 16. 


is. 6d. Bell. 1790. 
‘« Fine feathers,” fays the proverb, ‘‘ make fine birds :””—but 


naturalifts remark that birds of the gayeft plumage have not always 
the {fweeteft fong. Soin poetry, fine words, fine lines, fine titles, 
fine names, may make fae poems: but, without fomething elfe, 
are not fufficient to make good poems. Scarcely a month pafles, in 
which we are not obliged to iffue this decree: but in thefe days of 
univerfal herefy, our decrees are regarded no more than the bulls 
of the Bifhop of Rome. 

This poetic addrefs to Mr. Merry, gives us, however, a favoure 
able opinion, in a general view, of the literary abilities of the fair 


writer,—Mrs. Robinfon. P.e...e. 
MEDICAL. 





Art. 27. Oratio Auniverfaria in Theatro Collegii Regalis Medicorum 
Londinenfium, ex Harveii inftituto habita, A. D. 1790. Feffo 
divi Luca, a Joanne Afo, M. D. Coll. Reg. Med. Lond. Soc. R, et 
S.A. Socio. 4to. pp. 38. 28. Robfon. 1790. 

It is a tatk of difficulty, as Dr. Ath juftly remarks, to fay any 
thing new in favour of thofe, whofe praifes have been celebrated by 
the moft diftinguithed pens, to enumerate circumftances already re- 
corded, and to give luftre to virtues which have before been embla- 
zoned !—yet fuch muft be his tafk, who, in giving the Harveian 
Oration, undertakes to give the panegyric of thofe eminent names, 





* Among the imperfections in the verfification, we were fome- 
what furprized at an inftance fo very obvious, as brood, given as a 
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who founded and fupported the college of phyficians. To fay that 
Dr. Ath has done this with the eafe of a gentleman, and with the 
accuracy of a fcholar, is barely juttice: yet it is the whole praife 


’ which fuch an undértaking can poflibly receive. ——— 


- - - - Stare, aut crefcere debent 

Mumnra - - - - - faid Martial ;—the maxim is not bad; and 
Dr. Ath feems to have remembered it, in paying his tribute of 
gratitude to his illuftrious predeceflors. 

We quote the following pleafant and juft charafter, as a fpeci- 
men of the ftyle of the orator : 

‘ Si inter medices perde&os fub Jeveriori difciplina inftitutes Rap- 
CLIvius haud effet enumerandus, ab eo tamen difcendum eft, quid a 
celere promptcque animo, fine literis, quid ab homine acutiori, natura 
ufugque fagaci, fieri poterit. Hic enim vir fingularis, abnormi Japientia, 
ingenio Juo, et experientid maxime fuit eruditus ; adeo ut ceteris omni- 
bus prairet, medicorum fui temporis facile princeps atque tyrannus: 
mores hominum et vitia, equé ac corum uorbos, ille vafer intellexit, et 
nemo tanto fale tantdque libertate notavit. Plurima tamen, et perquam 
enaxima, in res medicas folertia fud contulit. De inftantibus morbis 
veriffime judicavit, de futuris callidé conjecit : adeogue ut omnem expen 
diret morbi caujam, pauca fed neceffaria remedia imperando, eventus 
omnium fecundaret. Et per immenfam remediorum pracidendam farrae 
ginem, quam aut recentiorum ignorantia, ufu atque experientia minimé 
dominantibus, vel inepta antiquorum confecraverat veneratio, revera 
@gros omnes et a morborum Jeveritate et a rémediorum faftidio exone- 


ravit.’ Co 
Art. 28. A new-difeovered Fa& of a relative Nature in the Venereal 

Poifon. By Jeffle Foot, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 35. 18. 6d. Becket, 

1790. ° 

he new difcovery which Mr. Foot points out, is, that * the ve- 
herea! fluid produced through infeGion imparted by another fubjedt, 
will be harm!efs_ to the fubje&t who fecreies it.’—If this be a fad, 
we muft fiad the proofs of it by our own inveltigation, and not 
truft too much to Mr. Foot for afliftance. He ‘ declares pofitively,’ 
indeed, that what he afferts is true: but it is a rule w:th us to place 
little reliance on pofitive declarations, unlefs fupported by found 
and clear arguments. C7 


HISTORY and POLITICS. 


Art. 29. 4 Sketch of ihe Reign of George the Third, from 1780, to 
the Clofe of the Year 1790. 8vo. pp. 206. 4s. fewed. Debrett. 
1791. 

Whoever is the author of this hiftorical fketch, we are obliged to 
him for the pleafure which we have found in the perufal of a per- 
formance drawn up with intelligence and fpirit. The ftate, the po- 
litics, and the events of the court manceuvres of the principal go- 
vernments in Europe, during the period of which he writes, appear 
to have been obferved by him with judgment; and with a nice dif- 
Crimination of the characters and condu& of the great perfonages 
! who 
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who figure on the grand theatre of ation here opened to our view * ; 
and all feems to be as fairly and truly reprefented, as can poflibly 
be expected from the pen of a writer who is the panegyrift, as well 
as the hiftorian, of the reign of George III. or, at leait, of the laft 
ten years of that reign,—as far as we have hitherto been bleffed 
with it. A panegyriit, whether hiftorian, orator, or poet, is na- 
turally partial to the object in favour of which his encomiattic 

owers are exerted ; and due allowance mutt be made for thofe pre- 
poffeffions which are not always at variance with the ftricteft inte- 
grity of opinion.—Mr. Pitt’s adminiftration is here one great obje& 
of praife : but that praife is drawn from apparently fair and candid 
eftimates of the f{pirited and profperous meafures of this triumphant 
minifter. In a word, the reader of this animated Sketch, whatever 
may be his political attachments, (for we are ail attached either to 
principles or to men,) will be pleafed with the perufal of it, were it 
only for the agreeable flyle in which it is executed.—We give no 
extracts from a production, the fubje&t of which affords but little 
novelty; although the manner in which the faéts are colledively 
brought into view, muft yield complete iatisfaétion to every compe- 
tent jadge of good writing. 


Art. 30. Thoughts en Government ; occafioned by Mr. Burke’s Re- 
flections, &c. Ina Letter toa Friend. By George Rous, Efq. 
_ 8vo. pp. 48. 18: 6d. Debrett. 1790. 

From a veteran in political warfare, which this writer profeffes to 
be, we expected a more regular attack, and a greater attention to 
good order and difcipline. We meet with only a few defaltory 
shots difcharged againft the Right Hon. Gentleman’s outworks. 
Some ftrilures on the Englifh revolution, on the prefent fituation of 
affairs, on the meafures lately purfued in this country, and on the 
very defective ftate of parliamentary reprefentation, make vp the 
chief part of this pamphlet. On the lait of thefe topics, in oppofi- 
tion to Mr. Burke, who aflirms that the prefent reprefentation of 
the Commons of England is adequate to every purpofe that can be 
devifed or defired, it is very juftly contended, that this can never 
be true, unlefs the reprefentatives, both individually and colied- 
ively, act under the influence of an intereft, which is the very fame 
as the intereft of the whole community: but, as matters now ftand, 
no one can ferioufly fuppofe this to be the cafe. While there are fo 
many decayed boroughs, and while fo many members are originally 
returned, and afterward controlled by a few rich and powerful in- 
dividuals, either in, or out of adminiitration, it is impoflible not 
to believe that a large portion of the reprefentatives are {wayed by 
motives of feparate private intereft. Hence a minifter, unlefs he 
be very obnoxious, or fo imprudent as to attempt fomething ex- 
tremely flagrant, can at all times command a majority, on almoft 
every queftion ; by which means thofe who, as deputies of the peo- 





* The great revolution in France fills a very confiderable part of 
the performance. Of this moft important event we have here a 
juft, intelligent, and difpaffionate review ; accompanied by judi- 
cious reflections on its probable confequences, 
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ple, are intended to fit in judgment on the conduct of the executive 
magiftrate, and to direét his operations by their fupreme and un- 
biaffed legiflative authority, ferve only in fact to give a fanétion to 
his fovereign will and pleafure. The late Lord Chatham foretold, 
that the rotten boroughs could not outlive the prefent century. 
Mr. Rous thinks, from prefent appearances, that the prophecy 
will be fulfilled; and that the modern fyitem of revenue, and the 
enormous load of debt under which the country labours, will be 


the great organ to effect its completion. Pe...2. 


Art. 31. Thoughts on the Commencement of a new Parliament. With 
an Appendix, containing Remarks on the Letter of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke on the Revolution in France. By Jofeph 
Towers, LLD. 8vo. pp. 165. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 1790. 

The merits of Dr. Towers, as a judicious and candid political 
writer, are already well known to the public. His prefent per- 
formance difcovers the fame ardent and enlightened zeal for liberty, 
undebafed by any narrow party views or attachments; the fame 
liberal defire of extending to others, of every defcription, that free- 
dom of thought, fpeech, and action, which he claims for himfelf; 
the fame enlarged, and truly patriotic, love of his country, unac- 
companied with any mean with to deprefs or injure the country of 
his neighbours; the fame manly opennefs of fentiment, unmixed 
with any rude perfonalities, or offenfive cenfures ; and the fame per- 
{picuity of ftyle; which have diftinguifhed his former publications, 

After fome pertinent remarks on the conduct of the laft parlia- 
ment, refpecting the regency, the extenfion of the excife laws, the 
commutation aét, and a few other matters, which Dr. Towers 
thinks detract confiderably from the praife that fome have beftowed 
on that body of Jegiflators, he devotes the remainder of the firft part 
of his pamphlet to the confideration of thofe objeéts which, he 
apprehends, ought more immediately to engage the attention of the 
new parliament: fuch as, the reform in tbe reprefentation of the 
Commons ; the imprefling of feamen; the Pruffian treaty ; the re- 
vifion of the penal laws ; the frequency of lotteries; the increafe of 
the peerage; the ftate of the filver and copper coinage; and the 
additional ftamp duties on newfpapers. With thefe are interfperfed 
fome juit and good obfervations on Mr. Pitt’s general condué as 
minilter ; on the caufes of his popularity, and of the national profpe- 
rity; on the balance of power in Europe; on the right of making 
peace and war; and on the oppofition lately made to the repeal of 
the Teit and Corporation Ads. 

In the fecond part of the pamphlet, or, as it is here called, the 
Appendix, which forms nearly two thirds of the whole, Dr. Towers 
examines feveral of Mr. Burke’s pofitions and affertions, refpecting 
the Conftitutional and Revolution Societies; the deputation from 
Nantes to the latter of thele bodies ; the irregularities of the French 
populace ; the treatment of the King and Queen of France; the 
mechanical obedience of troops; the population and wealth of a 
kingdom, confidered as criteria of a good government; the right 
of a ftate to appropriate the revenues of ecclefiaftical corporations to 
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the relief of the public neceffities ; and the probability of the decay 
of Chriftianity, morality, learning, commerce, &c. in France, On 
the particular merits and defects of the feveral new arrangements 
made by the National Aflembly, Dr. Towers does not undertake 
to decide: but he enters largely into the nature of the Englifh re- 
volution ; difcuffes the general principles of civil government ; and 
inveftigates {ome points in the theory of the rights of men. The re- 
fult of his inguiry is, that the Right Hon. gentieman complains, 
with a very bad grace, of certain publications, as calculated to 
miflead the French in their ideas of the opinions and difpofitions of 
the people of this nation: fince, fays tne Dottor, ‘I have met 
with no publications that appeared to me fo grofsly to mifreprefent 
the fentiments and difpofitions of the people of England, refpecting 
either the late French revolution, or our own revolution in 1683, as 
Mr. Burke’s ‘* Reflections on the Revolution in France.” 

To give any f{pecimens from an author whofe mode of writing is 
fo well known, would be fuperfluous to the generality of political 
readers. Indeed it is the lefs neceflary, in the prefent inftance, as 
the whole work well deferves to be read by thofe who pay any at- 
tention to fubjects of this nature. We will, however, extract Dr. 
Towers’s general character of Mr. Burke’s book; not fo much for 
the fake of producing a {pecimen, as for the purpofe of laying be- 
fore the public what we think a juit eftimate of the Right Hon. 
gentleman’s celebrated performance, 


* Mr. Burke’s ‘* Refleétions on the Revolution in France,’’ is 2 
very fplendid compofition in point of language; he often difplays a 
very luxuriant imagination; but he is extremely deficient in juft 
reafoning. He has a great profufion of rhetoric, but is very far 
from having an equal proportion of logic; and his itatement of 
facts, or what he relates as facts, relative to the French revolution, 
has often much more of the appearance of an hiftorical romance, 
than of a juft or impartial account of the real ftate of things. DBe- 
fides his tropes and figures, he has taken great pains to engage the 
paffions of his readers in oppofition to the French revolution, He 
has a great diflike to Old Jewry fermons; but I have never met 
with any Old Jewry fermon that contained fo much of the falie pa- 
thetic, as is to be found in this publication of Mr. Burke. With’ 
very fine imagination, he appears to labour under {trong prejudices ; 
and, indeed, of all writers, antient or modern, he is the moft elo- 
quent and ingenious advocate for the utility and the advantages 
that refult from prejudice.’ 

That Mr. Burke’s book abounds with eloquence, every reader of 
talte muft allow: but that this eloquence is employed (we do not 
fay knowingly or wilfully employed,——we hope, and believe, it is 
otherwife,) to perplex and confound, inftead of in endeavouring to 
illuftrate the truth, we apprehend no reader of judgment can deny; 
and of what value fuch eloquence is, Jet the poet decide, in thofe 
well-known lines, which we confider not only as illuftrating, by an 
apt fimile, a moft juft and ftriking truth, but alfo as very character- 
ytic and applicable, on the prefent occasion ; 

** Falfe 
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‘Art. 34. The Orphan Marion: or, the Parent Rewarded. 12mo. 
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¢ Falfe eloquence, like the prifmatic glafs, 

Its gaudy colours fpreads on every place ; 

The face of nature we no more furvey ; 

All glares alike, without diftin&tion gay : 

But true expreflion, like th’unchanging fun, 

Clears and improves whate’er it fhines upon ; 

It gilds all objets, but it alters none.” Pe... 


Art. 32. Thoughts on the prefent Scheme of extenfive Taxation. 8vo, 
.24. 1s. Stockdale. 1790. 


The writer cf this fhort tra¢t, after dwelling for fome time on the 
baneful, and we may add, the unprincipled, fyftem of contracting 
debts, and leaving them to be difcharged by pofterity, without the 
Jeaft provifion or care for the means, makes this reprefentation an 
exordium to the applaufe which he beftows on the fcheme of dif. 
charging the expence of the late armament againft Spain, by a tem- 
porary taxation. 

‘ Our next bufinefs is to fhew, that the burden, though heavy, 
will not be of long duration. Upon this head it is only neédful to 
ftate, that the greateft part of the increafed taxes is only to laft two 
years, the reft but four: fo that at the end of four years, how great 
will be the virtuous exultation and complacency with which we fhall 
look back upon the example we fhall have afforded, (an example 
not unworthy of our character as a free and generous nation,) and 
forward upon the meliorated afpect which our affairs will then wear 
for the future ?? 

Does this honeft author really look forward in fuch a fond hope? 
If he does, he refts with more confidence on minifterial forbear- 
ance, than, we imagine, experience will juftify. We therefore 
advife this young politician to referve his ‘ virtuous exultation,’ un- 
til thefe four years elapfe ; when he will fee whether the taxes in 
queftion are fuffered to fink, or whether frefh calls may not be 
prepared to meet the expiration of the term for which they were 


granted. , N. 
Art. 33. & Statement of the public Accounts of Ireland. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Cavendith, Bart. 8vo. pp. 240. 10s, 6d. 

Boards. Stockdale. 1791. 

The canons of criticifm, applicable to figures, lie in a very nar- 
row compafs; for if the articles are admiffile, and are accurately 
ftated, what more can be required ?—-but we are not yet appointed 
auditors of the exchequer, either in Ireland or in Great Britain ; 
and until we are, we refer fuch examinations to the proper officers. 





NOVELS. 


2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Vernor. 1790. 

This is at leaft a decent ftory. The orphan Marion, like the 
heroines of all novels, is the paragon of every female good quality. 
She is precipitated into wonderful diftrefs, in order to be exalted to 
wonderful good fortune, by wonderful coincidences of, lucky cir- 
ccumftances ; and fo all parties are left wonderfully happy! N. 

Art. 
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Art. 35+ Memoirs of Maria, a Perfian Slave. izmo. 2 Vols. 
6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 

At a feafon when novel-writing is fo hackneyed a fpecies of com- 

ofition, new novels are only to be admired by new readers ;—to 
old readers, like ourfelves, nothing but a difgufting famenefs ap- 
pears in all thefe love tales. Similar diftreffes, and fimilar con- 
jummations, run through them all; and though removing the {cene 
to a diftant country, where a familiarity with flavery countenances 
ftrange viciflitudes, is f2vourable to novelty, yet allowing a Perfian 
girl the bef Perfian edutation, we cannot readily conceive her 
keeping a diary of all her adventures, like a Clarifla Harlow, or a 
Harriet Byron. ‘This novel is introduced with ftrong aflurances of 
its being a true ftory; anda refpectable lift of fubfcribers, many of 
whom are dated from Genoa, Leghorn, and Naples, is favourable 
to the profeffion of its being compiled or written by fome perfon of 
foreign connections: but the circumftances of the relation are 
framed and conducted throughout, and wound up, with fuch clofe 
confurmity to the eftablifhed machinery of novels, that we cannot 
overcome our doubts of its being, at 4¢/, the product of a fertile 
imagination working on a very flender foundation of fact. N. 


Art. 36. Maple Vale, or the Hiftory of Mifs Sidney. 12mo, 
3 Vols. gs. fewed. Vernor. 1791. 

The firt of thefe three volumes opens in a lively agreeable man- 
ner, introducing a variety of characters, which are not ill defcribed, 
and are properly fupported ; fo that we proceeded in the hope of be- 
ing well entertainec with them ; and truly fo we were even to fuper- 
abundance: for when their refpedtive ftories began to move forward, 
we found ourfelves entangled in bufinefs enough to fpin through 
two or three modern compofitions of this nature. Every thing ne- 
ceflary is cleveriy brought about by furprifing accidents, good as 
well as bad, and by as {urprifing meetings between unexpected par- 
ties, who are always at hand, to be brought forward at the very mas 
ment when they are wanted ! N. 


Art. 37. William Thornborcugh, the Benevolent Quixote. 12mo, 
4 Vols. 12s. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 

It is owing perhaps to an involuntary homage paid to keen ta- 
lents, even when we do not approve the application of them, that 
the characters of a good matured man, an honef? man, a benevolent 
man, Or a quiet man, feldom fail to convey an idea of fome degree 
of foftnefs in the head as well as in the heart; and this conclufion 
is flrengthened, by obferving that fuch men generally fiad them- 
felves on the worft fide, in every worldly tranfaQtion : but as if the 
natural difcouragements to the indulgence of commendable pro- 
penfities were not enough, here comes a novel-writer to provoke a 
Jaugh, (we cannot, indeed, fay an ill natured one,) at their ex- 
pence! Yet however convenient it may prove to him to work ona 
new idea, we cannot lock, with perfect cordiality, on a ftory calcu- 
lated to check fuch difpofitions in the rich, as tend to foften the 
harth inequalities in human circumflances. Though a pair ef bel- 
lows, in the hands of an artful buffoon, might contribute to ruin a 
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Lord Chancellor in the favour of a King who was more merry than 
wife, it could not, however, difgrace the office: nor has ridicule 
yet been accepted as the teft of truth. A ftory, therefore, calcu- 
lated to difcountenance the diétates of a benevolent mind, does not 
much recommend itfelf, re/peGing the intention. 

vixotifm fhould have a manifeft abfurdity for its bafis; and the 
original Don Quixote, a man who fallied forth as the fupreme ar- 
biter of right and wrong, who undertook to crufh oppreflion, and 
to redrefs all injuries by force, was, during the prevalence of fuch 
wild notions, a true burlefque: but is it at this time a fafhionable 
error, among young men of affluence, to diffipate their fubftance at 
the call of every real or pretended object of diftrefs? We feldom 
hear of /enfbility, however fafhionable the word is grown, taking 
fuch a charitable direétion ; and we rather fancy that fenfibilities of 
a more confined nature, put in prior claims, that fufficiently guard 
the heads of our young gentry againft the dangers of indifcriminate 
liberality. So that this is a fatire without an object, and of courfe 
a ftrained effort at novelty. 

Such are our objections to the title and plan of what is, never. 
thelefs, one of the moit amufing fabrications that we have lately 
perufed ; and which, in charatters and defcriptions, fometimes re- 
minds us of the formerly well known and juftly celebrated Hifory 
of Pompey the Little. William Thornborough, by the death of an 
uncle, a father, and an elder brother, finds himfelf poffeffed of a 
very ample fortune. (Novel writers are not a niggardly race.) Be- 
ing of a contemplative turn, and having hitherto indulged a retired 
courfe of life, he was little acquainted with the world, and attached 
to.no connections: but entered into life with a ftrong determination 
of employing himfelf and his.money in doing all the good in his 

wer to his fellow creatures in diftrefs. There are perfons enough 
ready to avail themfelves of fuch a melting heart, if they could but 
meet with it; of courfe, fuch aman, though naturally fenfible, 
but without experience, by intermeddling in the affairs of other 
people, and by fuffering other people to intermeddle with his con- 
cerns, may well be conceived to entangle himfelf in difficulties with 
defigning perfons, from which his purfe was to extricate him, with- 
out effecting his intentions. Had he been a man in moderate cir- 
cumftances, he was in the high road toruin, and would have had a 
guick journey: but by the addrefs of the perfon who had the entire 
management of his affairs, (the hiftoriographer,) his miftakes and 
difgraces are all made to turn out, more or Jefs, to his fatisfaction, 
at the winding up of his adventures: with the addition of a good 
wife, the main objeét of all novels, to his own exclufive fhare. 

A degree of fimilarity in the tidle and plan, may countenance a 
fufpicion that this work, and the Amicable Quixote, mentioned in 
Rev. vol, Ixxx. p. 60, are productions of the {ame pen. 


Art. 38. The Death of Cain, in Five Books; after the Manner of 


the Death of Abel. By aLady. izmo. pp. iso. 2s. fewed. 
Stalker. 


* After the manner of the Death of Abel!’ No, reader, the 
furtheft from it in the world. What prefumption! for a writer 
without 
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without invention, without tafte, to take up the pen of Gefner! 
This fair f{cribe, (for the work is writtea, it feems, by a Lady,) 
calls her piece an Epic Profaic Poem, in which, ‘ without limiting 
to meafured numbers, the ftéle ftands correéted with the ortho- 
graphy, as well as the grammatical tranfpofition of tropes and 
figures, fo as to raife the ideas to the fublimity of the exalted fub- 
ject, by a fong of poetic profe!’ For our part, we can find nothing 
in the production either epic, poetic, or truly profaic; and we are 
of opinion, that a more unfuccefsful imitation of a popular work 
was never attempted.—That this judgment may not be left to ref 
wholly on the credit of our affertion, we fhall cull a few of thofe 
flowers, for which this writer has ‘ penetrated the regions of pofli- 
bilities’ —flowers which, ‘ in marvellous fort captivate the under- 
ftanding, or in fublime beauty enchanc the coynefs of reafon.’ 


‘ Sol’s golden mantle had tinged with radient {pangles of illumi- 
nation the higher pines, ere Mahala difengaged the encircling of 
her {nowy arms around her hufband’s neck; nor was Cain remifs in 
forming a periphery of his hands about the flender wait of his affec- 
tionate fpoufe, when recolleétion awaked their flumbering facul- 
ties, &c.’ 

——* Oh my deareft! (faid Cain) what a deadly arrow affails 
my heart, the malignity whereof reftrains my fluid Jiguids of circa- 
lation from their wonted courfe.’ 

Thirza, the mourning widow of Abel, ‘ eafed her breaft by thed- 
ding a torrent of pearly drops, which ran from her lovely eyes as 
diamonds fparkle before the radiant fun; for each fucceflive tear, 
with all its faline clearnefs, ftole from the beauteous orb, which was 
a promenre fount, as a gem of the moit curious workmanthip, 
and quickly encreafed their diftilling powers fo as to caufe the drop- 
ping flow to be a fpontaneous flood of pearly liquid, which over- 
flowed the moft charming vifage nature e’er beheld.’ 


Such are the flowers, which this writer’s ‘* towering mufe,” when 
the ‘* rofe on eagle’s wings fublime,”’ culled out of the regions of 
nonfenfe. E. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 39. Every Man’s Afiftant, and the Sick Man’s Friend. By 
James Stonhoufe, M.D. formerly of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford; Rector of Great and Little Cheverel, Wilts. The Second 
Edition. 1z2mo. pp.272. 3s. Boards, Rivingtons, &c. 1790. 
In our Review for Augults 1789, we exprefled our fincere ap- 

probation of this pious and ufeful work, as it appeared in the frf 

edition, In this republication, it has undergone the worthy author’s 
revifal, and has received fome valuable additions. In the preface, 

Dr. Stonhoufe thus fpealks of the alteration in the title, viz. 

‘ My chief attention has been to render it [this volume] more 
extenlively ufeful, by endeavouring to rectify a prevalent miftake 
arifing from the title, as if it was wholly intended for the benefit of 
the fick; and that none were concerned to look into it, till they 
were fick, or dying. As it was intitled The Sick Man’s Friend, I 
had indeed before remarked in the public advertifements, that 
though it was principally intended for the benefit of the fick, ie 
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would neverthelefs be ufeful to many others. In this edition, [ 
have preferved the former Title, left any purchafer of that fhould 
boy it again under a different name.—'To avoid this, I thought ie 
neceflary to add thus to the title: Every Man’s Afifant, and the 
Sick Man's Friend. The old title is preferved, and my meaning 
cannot be mifapprehended for the future, after the declaration of 
its being intended as every man’s {piritual a//fant in health, and as 
a particular friend to him in ficknefs.’ 

It mut afford pleafure to every good mind, to fee a perfon of 
Dr. S.’s amiable character, thus employing the evening of life in 
pious and benevolent exertions to promote the beft and moft im- 

ortant interefts of his fellow Chriftians. ‘The preface informs us, 
that he is now advanced to the /eventy-fifth year of his age. 


Art. 40. Defence of Mr. Michael Moorhoufe, written by Himfelf, 
8vo. pp.128. 18. 8d. Crowder. 1789. 

A grievous complaint is here made by one of the methodift 
preachers, lately in the Weitician conneétion, againit the leader of 
the brotherhood, for fuffering fome of their good wives to dine on 
potatoes and butter-milk, while others are pampered with much 
good cheer, and are even permitted the privilege—of making ufe of 
a great coat and an umbrella, whenit rains. ‘* The labourer is 
certainly worthy of his hire:” but,in adjufting the hire to the la- 
bour, a good deal muft depend on the fkill of the workman; and 
if we are to judge of Maiter Michael Moorhoufe’s preaching abili- 
ties, from this illiterate and filly performance, we do not fee how his 
matter could have afforded him higher wages: perhaps he might fare 
better, if he were to return to his Jawful occupation. ? ae 


Art. 41. Sermons on Pra&ical Subje&s; by the late Rev. Henry 
Stebbing, D. D. Preacher to the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty, and Fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies. WVolumethe Third. 8vo. pp. 500. 
6s. Boards. Dilly. 1790. 

After the account which we have given of the two former volumes 
of Dr. Stebbing’s pofthumous fermons *, it is wholly unneceflary 
to fay any thing further concerning the prefent volume, tian that 
the difcourfes which it contains, are of the fame kind, ard equal 
in merit, with thofe already before the public, Though the 
writer follows what is commonly called the orthodox fyftem, his 
difcourfes are, for the moft part, on practical fubjeéts, and well 
adapted for common ufe: they are very short, the number contained 
in the three volumes being 115. E; 


Art. 42. A Comparative View of the Advantages refulting from 
Revelation; and the Dangers attending Infidelity. Addreffed to. 
the People of Ireland. By the Rev. Eugene Martin. Small gto.’ 
pp- 100. fewed. Dublin. Moore. 

The caufe of revealed religion, againit that of infidelity, is here 
pleaded with a degree of eloquence: but, perhaps, this addrefs 

would have been more likely to produce fome good effect, had the . 


author declaimed lefs, and reafoned more. E. 
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*. See Rev. vol. Ixxx. p. 241, oe 
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42. RefleBions on the Appointment of a Catholic Bifbop to the 
7 Diana in a aden the Catholic Laity of the faid 

Diftrit. By Henry Clifford, Efg. 8vo. pp.gi. 2%. Ro- 

binfons, &c. 1790. : 

Thefe reflections afford a curious and clear view of the prefent 
flate of the Roman catholic religion in this country, with refpect to 
the influence and authority of the court of Rome over our fellow- 
fabjects of that perfuafion, in matters of church difcipline, and 
particularly to the appointment of their bifhops, and vicars apottolic, 
as vacancies occur. 

In January 1790, ‘ died the Hon. James Talbot, Lord Bifhop of 
Birtha, and Vicar Apoftolic appointed to prefide over the catholics . 
of the London diftriét.? In confequence of this event, a meeting of 
the clergy was held, at which Mr. Berington (a gentleman well- 
known in the learned wor!ld,) was nominated to fucceed Bifhop 
Talbot: but, through the intrigues (at the court of Rome) of fome 
of the clergy, not in Mr. B.’s intereft, Mr. Douglas was there 
preferred, and honoured with the Pope’s appointment: to the great 
mortification of many of the more liberal-minded clergy, whofe 
choice of Mr. B. [and where could they have made a better?] feems 
to have given univerfal fatisfaction among the Englifh catholics, to 
whom his merits were well-known. The difappointment of the 
catholics of the London diftriét, is here very properly, and with 
great fpirit, ftated by Mr. Clifford; whofe manner of writing 
‘fhews him to be a man of fenfe, and poffeffled of ample information 
on the fubjeét.—The appeal is now made to the /aity, whofe right 
of chufing their own paftors, without controulment from the fee of 
Rome, is here earneftly and vigoroufly maintained; and fhould this 
animated affertor of their claims be as firmly feconded by the 
people, as may be expected from their NATIONAL CHARACTER, 
and from the enlightened {pirit and temper of the times, there can, 
furely, be no doubt of their proving completely victorious over the 
weak and declining power of the Roman Pontiff. 


Art. 44. Review of a Sermon, entitled, ‘* Thoughts on the Atha- 
nafian Creed *; preached at Stoney-Stratford, by John Hey, 
D.D.” 8vo. 1s. pp. 44. Johnfon, 1790. 

A curious motto is prefixed by this reviewer, viz. ** Ligs, gen- 
tlemen—which, to do you juftice, not one of you believes, though 
you would have the mob believe them.”” Dr. Franklin’s Preface to 
Mr. Galloway’s Speech, Mifc. Works, p. 459. 

The /ies, however, to which Dr. F. alluded, were not of a pious, 
but of a political nature; which we mention to prevent our readers 
from concluding that he had ** Set his wit,” to ufe one of his own 
phrafes, againft the Athanafian myfteries. 

__ We have obferved a number of lively paflages and good ftrokes 

in this pamphlet; and fome to which we can afford no commenda- 

tion. ‘The unknown author’s zeal for Socinianiim has feduced him 
to ufe a kind of language that muft hurt any caufe; for inftance, 
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* See Single Sermons, p. 236, of this Review. 
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Neus p- 29, ‘ Ideclare, before.all men, that 1 think the doétrine of thé 
Soni Trinity an impudent blafphemy.’ Surely this will, on due reflec- 

“tion, appear to be a very improper way of mentioning a doétriné 
120, which fo many learned and good men have believed, and which is 


ftill believed by, perhaps, the major part of the Chriftian world! 

Again, p. 8, {peaking of the ‘* Vindication of the do@rines and 
liturgy, &c.’’ (fee Review for May lait, p. 116,) he ftyles it * the 
work, as fome fay, of a venerable Bifhop; or, as others imagine, 
of a triunity of the prelatical order; manufactured (to ufe the 
mechanic phrafe of one of the R. Rev. Demetrii,) by P——s and 
Co. at their fhop in Fulham.’—Few of our readers wil! hefitate in 
determining for themfelves, whether the foregoing language is fuch 
as becomes the character of a gentleman, or a {cholar. Br 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 45. Remarks on the Coinage of England, from the earlieft to 
the prefent Times; with a View to point out the Caufes of the 
prefent Scarcity of Silver for Change, and to fhew the only pro- 
per Way to make it plentiful ;, to which is added, An Appendix, 
containing Obfervations upon the Ancient Roman Coinage, and 
a Defcription of fome Medals found near Nottingham. By 
Walter Merrey. 8vo. pp.108. 2s. Longman. 

In treating this fubjeé&, the writer traces our coinage from the 
days of the Romans, the Danes and Saxons, and our firft Norman 
kings, to the prefent times. The fcarcity of filver for change, he 
attributes to the want of a dve proportion in the relative value of 
our gold and filver monies, which occafions the exportation of the 
Jatter, and fills the nation with a bad currency. This opinion is 
fupported by arguments drawn from our beft hiftorians and writers, 
fuch as Rapin, Carte, Leake, Martin Folkes, Snelling, &c. &c. 
To thefe are added the reports of Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Locke, and Sir 


Ifaac Newton. With fach authorities in his favour, which Mr. 


Merrey feems to have well digelled, it is almof wnneceflary to fay, 
that his reafoning is right. ‘lo remedy this evil, he propofes, with 
Sir Ifaac Newton, a further reduétion of our gold ceinage; that is to 
fay, that the guinea, which in King William’s time went for 
twenty-two fhillings, afterward for twenty-one fhillings and fix- 
pence, and which now paffes for twenty-one fhillings, fhould be 
further reduced to about twenty fhillings and fixpence. 

Thefe remarks are delivered in a very clear flyle, and, for the 
moft part, with great accuracy. The picture alfo which he draws 
of the diftreffes of the poor, for want of change, and the ill confe- 
quences attending it, particularly to the healch and morals of our 
manufacturers, is very pathetic; and may juftly excite the attention 


of Government. 





In one little matter only, Mr. Merrey feems not to have been 
fufficiently informed. He mentions bout save coinages of fhillings 
by the prefent King: there have been four, —of three of which we 
have fpecimens by us. We with him wei! for his good intentions, 
and we heartily recommend his pamphlet to the perufal of our 


readers. Th...s- 



































Art. 46. Letters on the Italian Opera; originally written to the 
Hon. Lord Monboddo. By the late Mr. John Brown, The 
fecond Edition, Crown 8vo. pp. 160. 2s. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 
1791. | : 

Of the firft edition of this elegant little work, due notice was 
taken in our Review at the time of its publication; and we again 
recommend the perofal of it to the frequenters of the opera, and to 
mufical perfons in general.—T o this edition is added, fome account 
of the ingenious writer of the letters, Sew. 


Art. 47. 4 Letter to the Reviewers of the Monthly Review, from 
Fulke Greville, Efg. Author of Reflection, aPoem. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Fifke. 1790. shel. 
Ir. G. is highly diffati:fied with our wery drizf account of his 


wery important publication * :—Alas, poor Gentleman! t Moo-y.%G. 


Art. 48. An Eafy Way of Breeding Canary Birds; and the bet 
Method of chufing and keeping them, beth for Breeding and 
Song. With Directions for curing the Diforders they are fubject 
to. Adorned with Cuts. 12mo. pp.838. is. Bew. 

So far as we may judge, this litle manual contains many ufeful 
hints on the fubject of Canary birds, to aflilt the experience of the 
breeder. We will add, that when breeding-cages are regularly 
and properly fupplied, the lefs we interfere in their family economy, 
the better: wanton curiofity and officioufnefs may deftroy the hopes 
of many a young breeder of Canary birds. N. 


Art. 49. The Philofothy of Mafous. In feveral Epiftles from 
Egypt toa Nobleman. 12zmo. pp.263. 3s. fewed. Ridgway. 
1790. 

The writer of thefe epiftles is fome philofopher of the once 
well known Peter Annet’s fchool; who, wifhing, as we may con- 
clude, to try a revival of his tenets, without delivering them in his 
own proper character, has done the worthipful fraternity of Free 
Mafons, the honour of imputing them to an ancient colony of 
the brethren, which he hag difcovered in a fertile fpot, infulated 
in the remote bofom of the fandy deferts of Africa. Like a fmug- 
gler of India handkerchiefs from Spitalfields, he imports from this 
mafonic Utopia, a fet of principles to eradicate all creeds and reli- 
pious eflablifiments whatever. Free mafons of this, or of any other 
7 country, need not fear, however, that they fhall incur the 
imputation of propagating infidel notions, from his creeping under 
their wings: for he is far from reprefenting them as even knowing 
his legtures. The prefent European lodges, he affirms to have 
* dwindled into mere convivial aflemblies;’ who, inftead of culti- 
vating icience, * indolently content themfelves with the poffeffion 





* See Rev. Nov. 1790, p. 342. 
_ + In p. 44. Mr. G. has fallen into a ridiculous miftake, by take 
ng to himfelf a note of our printed correfpondence, which related 
to another perfon, and to a very different matter: though it haps 
pened to bear reference to the initials of Mr. G.’s name. ° 
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of the thell, without the leaft regard to the kernel.’ They cer. 
tainly do not crack Ais nuts. —_ al 

This very fingular piece of infidelity is conceived much in the 
licentious fpirit of the Cynical philofopher above-mentioned: but 
the writer appears to pofieis more learning, and more pleafantry, 
if not more decency, than Annet; whofe wit was as coarfe as his 
manner was dogmatical; and whofe arguments were ufually as 
uncandid as his conclufions were unjuft. He defpifed Chriftianity ; 
which, to his acquaintance, feemed rather unnatural in him: for 
being a good-natured, harmlefs, man in private life, it might have 
been imagined that fuch a character would have been partial to 
the religion of Chrift, were it only for the BENEVOLENCE of its 


plan. — G. 
SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 50. Thoughts on the Athanafiau Creed. Preached at Stoney- 
Stratford, April 12, 1790, at the Vifitation of the Archdeacon 
of Bucks. By John Hey, D. D. Reétor of Calverton, and Nor- 
rifian Profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 
6d. Cadell, &c. 

This panegyric on the * Athanafian Jere/y,’ as the famous Mr. 
Whifton ufed to ftyle it, muft, furely, have poffeffed fome ad- 
vantages in the delivery, which do not appear in print; and which, 
perhaps, more readily induced the reverend clergy who heard it, to 


requeft its publication.—See p. 233 of this Review. Br..w. 


Art. 51. Preached at St. George’s Chapel, Stonehoufe, before the 
Society of Free and Accepted Mafons, on Tuefday Evening, 
September 28, 1790, being the Time appointed for the [nter- 
ment of his late Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland, 
Grand Mafter of England. By J. Bidlake, Chaplain to his 
Royal Highnefs the Duke of Clarence. Publifhed at the Re- 
queft of the Society. 4to. pp.15. 1s. Law, &c. 

A good, general, difplay of the tranfitorinefs of all earthly en- 
joyments, and an exhortation to fet our affections on things above; 
preached from 1 Cor. xv. 53.—Of the late Duke of Cumberland 
little is faid, excepting that he was cut off in the prime of life, and 
that he was patron of the inftitution for bringing up the female 
children of indigent mafons. N-. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


© Jo the MonTHLY REVIEWERS. 


© GENTLEMEN, ‘ Newcaftle, Feb. 10, 179}- 
¢ GEVERAL years having elapfed fince Mr. Brand colle&ted fome of 
the Materials for his Hiftory of Newcaftle, which has lately 
been under your review, it may not be improper to have it known, 
that, 
‘ The annual amount of the revenue of cuftoms at this port, 
which Mr. Brand ftates at 41,0001, is now upwards of 70,0001. 
‘ The 
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¢ The coals carried out of it annually, (on an average for the laft 
fix years,) are near 448,000 Newcaftle chaldrons; the weight of 
which is 1,187,200 tons. 

¢ The manufaéture of earthen ware is greatly increafed, and car- 
ried on to great perfection, in its neighbourhood, in {even potteries 
and their produce exported hence to foreign parts, as well as to the 
different ports of this kingdom; fome of which potteries conftantly 
employ upwards of 100 perfons, men, women, and children. — 

© New works, of confiderable extent, for the manufacture of iron, 
have been eltablifhed ; as alfo, a very capital manufactory for white 
lead, milled lead, &c. 

¢ The trade with the Weft India Iflands is increafing, and may, 
in time, become very confiderable; as the port has great ad- 
vantages in being able to fupply, on the cheapeft terms, many 
articles wanted in thofe iflands; fuch as coals, grinditones, lime, 
bricks, tiles, iron-wares, &c. and is moft advantageoufly fituated 
for the re-exportation of the Well India produce to the ports on the 
Baltic, to Germany, the United Provinces, Flanders, and part of 
France; and, moreover, the rifk of navigation, and the rate of in- 
furance, not being greater than between thofe iflands and Liver 
pool, and fome other ports on the weftern coait of this kingdom, 

‘ The town of Newcaftle is daily increafing in its population 
and opulence; and it would be well if it could not be added, in 
luxury, the almolt neceffary confequence of riches:—but it fhould 
not be omitted, that it is noted for hofpitality and good living. 

‘ Great improvements have been made in the town by opening 
new ftreets, and paving the principal ones, in the fame manner as 
in London; it cannot be faid that it is well lighted, the few lamps 
fcattered here and there ferving but to make darkne/s vifible; nor 
have the orders repeatedly given by the magiitrates for cleaning the 
ftreets, been attended with the full defired effect. 

‘ To the lift of public edifices of modern ereétion, viz. the grand 
afflembly rooms, and the elegant theatre, which were built by fub- 
fcription, and the fuperb parith church of All Saints, built at a 
very great expence by the parifhioners, may be added, a commodi- 
ous riding-houfe built alfo by fubfcription. lam, 

‘ Gentiemen, 
‘ Your moft humble fervant, 
‘A. B." 





*,* H. L. has favoured us with a fecond very obliging letter on 
the fubjeét of materialifm, to which we are forry that our numerous 
avocations have prevented us from paying that early attention, 
which his politenefs gave him every claim to expect. We are ftill 
more forry to find, that any thing which we faid, in reply to his 
former letter, (fee the Correfpondence at page 357 of our laft 
volume,) has given him pain. If he faw any harth or * fevere 
condemnation’ of his deduétions, in our declaration of diffent, we 
affure him that fuch feverity was wholly undefigned on our part: as 
twas, (and we hope ever will be,) far from our intention, to 
wound the feelings, however we may differ from the opinions, of 
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gny gentleman, actuated by fuch laudable motives as thofe which 
evidently diftinguifhed our correfpondent. 

H. L. thinks that we ought either to have fubmitted both © his 
dedudtions, and our ftrictures upon them, to the tribunal of the 
poblic; or to have paffed them by in filence.” From the firk of 
thefe alternatives, we were precladed by want of room*: from the 
fecond, by refpe&t for our correfpondent: but, befide that we 
thought it civil to him, we alfo thought it juft to ourfelves, and 
due to the public, to declare that we did not acquiefce in his rea- 
fonings, as to the dangerous confequences of materialifm, We withed 
it to be underftood, that we did not admit, nor believe, the danger; 
in order that we might ftand free from any fufpicion of neglecting 
our duty, by not pointing it out. 

For this reafon, we declared, that we were not, and, after re. 
confidering the matter, we are ftill obliged to declare that we are 
not, convinced by our correfpondent’s arguments. We fee no 
danger, no inevitable atheifm, in any fyftem of materialifm: whe- 
ther that fyftem be only a limited one, or be more confiffently pur. 
‘fued to its fall extent. Thofe who maintain that there is no other 
fubftance than matter, in the univerfe, maintain, neverthelefs, (if 
we have been able, from their writings and converfation, to gather 
their tenets rightly, ) that there is a modification of matter abfolutely 
and ftri@tly eternal and immutable; and that fuch modification mutt 
exclude all pof{ble imperfection ; much more all the imperfeCions 
which are to be found in thofe modifications of matter, to invefti- 
gate the nature of which falls within the limits of our narrow facal- 
ties: imperfections refulting only partially from a particular organi- 
zation or ftructure, and not univerfally from matter itielf. A due 
confideration of this principle, and its confequences, wil! perhaps 
ferve to fhew H. L. that his arguments are not {uch * evident, in- 
controvertible demonftrations’ as he fuppofes. If not, we can only 
fay, as we faid before, that we have neither time, nor room, to go 
further into the fubject. 

We cannot conclude without repeating, from our former cor- 
refpondence, that in our account of Mr. Holmes’s Effay, (fee vol. ii. 
p- 382, &c. of our New Series,) we delivered no opinion on the 
controverfy, but left every one to determine for himfelf. We 
briefly pointed out the conneions, and dependencies, of the prin- 
ciples and reafoning on both fides of the quettion; and this we did 
in order to affilt the advocates for each fide, as far as we were able, 
to fee their way before them. Had it appeared to any reader, that 
there was no connection between the things which we pointed out; 
no analogy between the mode of reafoning of the immaterialifts and 
the Peripatetics; nor between that of the materialifts and the New- 
tomians; every fuch reader would have been welcome to fhew us 
oar error: but we think we faid nothing that entitled any one to 
afk, which we deemed * moft confonant to found reafon, material- 


—— 





* Nor maft we too much infringe on the plan of our Review, by 
turning it into a ychicle of controverfy. ‘This we fhall ever ftudi- 
oufly avoid. , 
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‘fm, or immaterialifm?? To anfwer fuch a queftion, would furely 
be to declare our private opinions on a fubject, on which we never 
et have declared them, and probably never may. _ 

Originally viewing the matter in this light, in which alfo we fill 
continue to view it, our correfpondent is more indebted for thefe 
anfwers, to our fenfe of his politenefs and good intentions, than to 
any opinion that we entertain of his remarks being properly ap~ 


licable to what we have faid in our review of Mr. Holmes’s books: . 


even fuppofing that they were applicable to the principles of the 


materialifts; which, however, as far as concerns the proof of any|'3 


danger in thofe principles, we clearly think they are not. Rie. 





*#1* D. G. is diffatisfied with our account of Mr. Burke’s Re- 
Reftions. He thinks we difcover ‘ a determined {pirit of oppofiion 
to the whole of that work.” We have read, and heard, of others 
who are of a very oppofite opinion; and who have accufed us of an 
undue partiality in the Right Hon. Gentleman’s favour. This is 
but one more, ‘added to the numerous inftances that daily occur, 
(and to nobody, perhaps, oftener than to Reviewers,) of the im- 
poflibility of pleafing every body. We fhall only fay, that in the 
prefent, as in every other cafe, our aim was truth and impartiality. 
Whether we have fucceeded, muft be left to the decifion of the 

ublic. 

, D. G. totally mifunderftands the expreffion, (in our Review for 
November laft, p. 318,) ** che choice of the people means no more 
than the acquiefcence of the people.”? We never intended to afiert, 
that the words choice, and acguie/cence, were, in all cafes, fyno- 
himous. We were {peaking of the propofition which maintains, 
that ‘* our King is almoft the only lawful king in the world; be- 
caufe the only one who owes his crown to the choice of his people ;” 
and what we faid referred folely to this affertion. Choice, ix this 
pbrafe, does not, we fay, imply an afsal, formal election. It is 
not dere ufed in its ftricteit fenfe: but 1s to be underitood with lat- 
tude; as meaning no more than an acquée/cence, a tacit approbation, 
evinced by indirect circumftances; not an avowed afflent, declared 
by an open, regular, vote. 

The propofition thus explained, in the fenfe in which all who 
aflirm it undoubtedly uncerftand the words, amounts only to this:. 
In Great Britain, there is evidence that the pcople acquiefce in his 
Majeity’s government; and that fuch acquie/cence proceeds neither 
from fear nor ignorance. In almoé all other countries, there is no 
fach evidence. It is not certain, therefure, chat any other King, 
but our own, is a King of the people’s choice; and confequently 
not certain that any other King is a lawful King. Hence whatever 
Mr. Burke fays, about our crown not being eledtive, is nothing to 
the purpofe; becaufe the propofition that he would combat does not 
maintain that it is fo. Pe 





t*t In our laft month’s Correfpondence, we promifed that, in 
this number, we would attend to B. M.’s letter concerning the 
Smut in Wheat: but it has been tranfmiued to a gentleman who lives 
at 
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at a very preat diftance from the capital, and he has not yet returt. 
ed it; nor fent us any obfervation on it. 





*t* We are obliged to Hint. We perceive that we made a mif- 
take in endeavouring to rectify a paflage in a very refpectablé 
work, which was partly wrong and partly right: but the point is of 
fuch a nature, that we fhall leave it to be farther difcuffed by the 
College of Heralds, if farther difcuflion fhould ever be neceflary. 





+++ I. F. has our thanks for his offer: but we believe the gén- 
tleman, whom he mentions, will render it unneceflary for us to ac- 
cept it. 





ttt We know nothing of the work mentioned by Eu/edius; nor 
does his account of it incline us to enquire for /uch a performance. 





|*|| The fort of books mentioned by E. H. are never noticed in 
the Review. We do not interrupt the induftry of our prratical com- 
pilers, and hedge-printers. 





#||* W. F. politely reminds us of our fcepticifm refpe&ing the 
method of curing the Hypropnuosia by the ufe of /iguids, particu- 
larly by oi], as recommended by Dr. James Sims, in the 2d volume 
of the ** Memoirs of the Medical Society of London;” fee, aifo, 
our Review, vol. lxxx. p. 474, 475- Our correfpondent affures us, 
that this method * has been attended with COMPLETE suUCCESS, 
in a cafe which occurred to Dr. Shadwell, of Brentwood ;’ that ‘ the 
patient had Jarge quantities of oil forced down his throat for feveral 


. days;’ that he * was frequently anointed from head to foot with 


it; and that the particular fymptoms which occurred in this dif- 
order, will be fpecified in a paper preparing for the Medical So« 
ciety, by Dr. Shadwell: which will probably be publifhed in their 
third volume.’ 

Admitting the fact to be as W. F. has ftated it, we can only add, 
that we are obliged to him for his agreeable information; and that 
we impatiently wait for the publication of the further detail of this 
truly important matter, which his obliging letter gives us reafon to 
expect. 





t§t X. is received, and fhall have due attention. 





t> The Readers of the Review are defired to corre an un- 
accountable error of the prefs, in the note, p. 492, in the Ap- 
pendix to the fecond volume of our New Series, viz. for 150 
buthels, write 6o. 
in our number for December laft, p. 422. 1.5. for fowing-plough, 
read {wing-plough. 
— January, p.z1. 1.4. from bottom, for remain- 
ing, read remainder. 
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